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Sketches of Oliver Cromwetl.--- VI. | action, and it was in full accordance with his 


—e 
BY BRASTUS E. WILLIAMSON. 


Surrounded by enemies, Cromwell’s _ life 


seemed not secure for an hour; yet he went on | 
with his work, halting at nothing which would | Could be humorous and even triding. We are 


tend to promote the welfare of the land. At 
home his administration of justice was gener- 
ally even-handed, and the courts of law attained 
a position higher than ever before reached. 
His ideas of religious liberty were in advance 
of any preceding monarch, though even he 
reached not the true goal. 


light. 
that after hundreds of years of banishment the 
Jews were, under his rule, recalled to England, 
where their claims were from that hour more 
and more respected till they stood on the broad 
foundation of British subjects. 

Abroad, Cromwell gained for England the 
The 
victories of his Commanders gave a power to 
his word which conferred control over foreign 
He feared not to speak his mind and 
topress hisopinions. ‘The Huguenots of France 
had reason to be grateful for his interference 
Cardinal Masarine for a while 


highest consideration it has ever enjoyed. 


courts. 


in their behalf. 
tried ordinary diplomatic arts which might 
serve in the case of others, but Cromweil could 
not be deceived and would not be silent, and 
the cardinal, who was said to be more afraid of 
Oliver than of the devil, was forced to yield to 
the blunt straighttorwardness of the Protector’s 
demands. 

Cromwell also turned his attention to the 
sufferings of the Protestants of Piedmont, per- 
secuted by the Duke of Savoy in the most bar- 
barous manner. Families were driven from 
their homes, and the brains of children dashed 
out, and multitudes were slain for conscience’ 
sake. A hundred and fifty women were slain 
and their heads used in a game of bowls. It 
this slaughter which led the illustrious 
Milton to write the sonnet which, in the true 
psalm-spirit, calls for the interventien of Heav- 


was 


ens 

“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints whose 
bones id 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold. 

Even them who kept thy faith so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and 
stones, 

Forget not; in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontes, that roll’d 

Mother with intant down the rocks. Their 

moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To Heaven. Their martyrs’ blood and ashes 
sow 

4yer all the Italian tields, where still doth sway 

Phe triple tyrant; that from these may grow 

A hundred-fold, who, having learned thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe.” 

When tidings of these things reached the ears 
of the Protector tears flowed from his eyes, and 
he took immediate measures to stay the tide of 
blood. 


great powers of 


A correspondence was opened with the 
The Duke of Savoy 


received such a letter as is seldem addressed to 


Europe. 
a court. The Pope was also addressed, and it 
was demanded of him to use his authority to 
stay the persecution. Cromwell declared that 
he would if necessary send a fleet into the Med- 
iterranean, that he would sail his ships over the 
Alps, and that his cannon should be heard thun- 
dering at St. Angelo, but these things should 
cease; and cease they did, for he who spoke 
was more than common monarch and had the 
right temper in his words. He who said that 
he would make the name of an Englishman to 
be greater than a Roman’s had ever been ful- 
filled his word. 

While Oliver lived England was great abroad 
While he held the reins 
no enemy's ships were seen in the Thames, 
But he 
was to pass away, and seven years after the 
battle of Worcester, onthe third of September, 


as well as at home. 


and no nation insulted the British flag. 


1658, the ruler resigned his life with implicit 
trust in the truth which he had advocated in the 
vigor of his career. Ife died in the zenith of 
his glory, while his power was at its greatest 
height, and left his seat to his son Richard, be- 
tween whom and himself there was the greatest 
contrast. 

Perhaps no man ever lived the estimates of 
whose character have so widely varied. If we 
should accept the representations of some writers 
we should think him but some wild demon let 
loose onearth whose dragon-wings bore him from 
aeene to scene, whose heart was inky biack, 
whose every eword was deceit, whose lust was 
for power, whose delight was the shedding of 
blood, whose most choice music was the wail of 
agony, and whose fortune gave him success over 
a sweet-tempered and honest monarch who fell 
a victim to malice without a parallel. If we 
should listen to others, we should think his gen- 
his faith the most incor- 
most tender, and his dis- 
of any of the great of 


ius the most exalted, 
ruptible, his heart the 
cernmient the keenest 
earth. The truth hes 
two estimates, though we must think nearer 


somewhere between the 


the latter. 

In intellectual superiority it must be admit- 
ted that he towered grandly high. His diction 
was not the elegant rhetorical 
Hampden or Vane, and was often rugged, even 


language ot 


to uncouthness, but his views were none the 


less far-reaching and comprehensive; though 
they who can see no grandeur in the mighty 


Alp on account of its ruggedness, may see no 
greatness in the Protector because he employed 
the language of his ordinary life in the conduct 
of national business. He who could enter upon 
a military career as late in life as did Cromwell 
and organize the elements of war and so use 
them as to win the admiration and demolish the 
plans of the greatest: warriors of his country, 


He 


who could seize the powers of government 


was not surely the mere soldier of fortune. 


and *%@ Wield them as to prevent in the stormy 
period in which he ruled the wild rage of anarchy 
trom reign. U8 Supreme, and to bafHe the most 
experienced plotters at home and abroad, and to 
bring unparallele i prosperity to three kingdoms, 
and to die with the 2 
questionably possessed of transcendant skill. 


The enemies ot 


in his religious pr 


ical 


excellences of his rival; yet while the historic 


is black 


Another age would 
have brought him into the full blaze of the} 
It is hereto be remembered, to his honor, ! 


Views that he shouted to an otticer whom he had 
ordered to charge and who stopped to pray, 
“Charge! or I biow your brains out.” 

Then, with all the sternness of his nature, he 


shocked when, atter signing the death-warrant 
of Charies, we see him draw his pen across the 
cheek of Marten. Weare amused when Crom- 
well finds his chaplain on his knees sueing tor 
the hand of his daughter and pretends it is tor 
thac of her maid, to tind him married, not to the 
daughter whom he sought, but to the maid whom 
he did not seek. We know not what to think 
when, at a dinner, a corkscrew had fallen upon 
the floor, and one ot the company, in looking tor 
it, unconsciously assuming a kneeling attitude, 
was told by Cromwell that he appeared to be 
seeking the Lord when fie was only seeking a 
corkscrew. 

This man, so great, so sayacious, sv droll, was 
as tender as an angel. Gentleness was not 
seen in the awful figure and wrathfui counte- 
nance exhibited on the field of strife, neither in 
the fierce contentions of debate, but in the 
domestic circle, in his attentions paid to his 
wife, in his anxious hoverings about the sick 
bed of his daughter, and in his compassion tor 
the distressed and friendless. 

Cromwell was buried with more than kingly 
pomp, but more of him remains unburied than 
of any of the rulers of England, and this still 
lives to bless. Nor does his own country alone 
feel the benign effect of his powerful adminis- 
tration, but our own land—aye, tiie wide world— 
experiences its benefits ; now the 
lover of tyranny breathes curses on the name of 


and even 


the Protector; and all who prize rational liberty 
in thought, in word and act, have reason to 
thank God for the existence of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the sway of Oliver Cromwell. 


And now, in bringing to a cluse these sketches 
of the great Puritan statesman who appeared 
at an important epoch in the history of mankind, 
and who as an apostle of struggling justice gave 
in hastening the 
triumphs of right over wrong, and in ushering 
in the ‘perfect day,” L may properly add that 


his great powers eternal 


in gathering the historical facts, and in arriving 
at my conclusions regarding this remarkable 
man, I have perused with more or less care the 
of England by Hume, Goldsmith, 
Macaulay, Far and Lingard; and | am also 
indebted to the historian Headley, who has 
written an eloquent and careful life of the Lord 
Protector; to Neal’s history of the Puritans, 


histories 


and to the valuable and reliable ‘*Encyclopedia 
Americana.” But the name and fame of Oliver 
Cromwell will outlive any biographical sketch 
of his career or any criticism of his character. 
His penetrating genius and his work for the 
human race can never be forgotten; these will 
live, and as time in its cycles brings forth new 
reforms and grants greater victories for the good 
of society, the brighter will shine his large con- 
tributions to freedom. 
“These shall resist the triumphs of decay, 
When time is o'er and worlds have passed away.” 
Serving humanity at one age is serving for all 
future time. Norcan he die in the hearts of 
men who has lived for the race. 
‘But strew his ashes to the wind 
. Whose sword or voice has served mankind. 
And is he dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high? 
To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die.” 
Some Hygienic Notes. 
act 
BY =A. 85/2. 


At the New England hospital for women and 
children, on Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Dimmock 
lectured to nurses on the treatment of injuries, 
accidents, bruises, wounds and gunshot wounds. 
In a bruise, the black-and-blue appearance is 
caused by an injury to the minute blood-vessels. 
It is of smali importance, and will soon pass 
away, the blood being absorbed. Apply alter- 
nately hot and cold water to a bruise; that 
causes redaction and prevents stagnation of the 
blood. Over the wet compress apply an oil- 
cloth and keep the part quiet. It used to be 
said that a patient must be kept down by a 
low diet; that is wrong; the stronger the pulsa- 
tions of the heart the more readily a wound will 
Inflammation 
amount of blood in any part. 
inflamed foot or bruised ankle, keep it quiet 


heal. is caused by an undue 


If one has an 
and raise it so that less blood will tlow to it. 
There are several ways of reducing inflam- 
One is by bleeding, which nurses are 
The pro- 


mation. 
not required to do in this country. 
cess of cupping was explained by taking a 
piece of burning paper in a glass and in- 
verting it on the arm ot one of the nurses. 
The burning of the paper exhausted a portion 
of the air, the flesh rose up, and a very slight 
puncture would have caused bleeding. In using 
leeches the part should be poulticed with flax- 
seed for a few hours, then washed caretully, not 
with soap, but in tepid water; then the leeches 
are placed ina glass and inverted over the place. 
If they do not bite readily a very slight punc- 
ture should be made. Great care should be 
taken that the bleeding is stopped in season. 
If they are applied to the bowels one should be 
careful lest they get into the cavities of the 


body. Bandages should be of unbleached cot- 
ton, four yards longand two inches wide. Lint 
should not be scraped but raveled. If it is 


scraped the small particles adhere to the wound 
and cause irritation. 

A blood tumor is called hematoma. 
feeling of softness, comes quickly, and the skin 
is nearly transparent. If irritated the blood 
It should be kept cool and quiet. 


It has a 


turns to pus. 

In wounds, we should see that the parts are 
clean, and then they should be pressed together, 
and strips of adhesive plaster should be bound 
on. We should not disturb it tor days. Ina 
healthy person aclean cut will heal in four days. 
If you tail in drawing it together it will heal in 


a different way and have a scar. In the blood 





‘eins in his hands, was un- {when the edges of a cut are brought together 
Oliver declare him hypocrit- | air become pus or matter. 
ifessions and false in his 


signee aeiattG proclaiming te superior | @ Whipping, placed it on and wrapped his hand- 
rets evel ih . : . 


‘ ae | : . 
with the record of the king's several days he uncovered it and the tinger had 


page 
tulsehood the boldest foe does not pretend to 
place his finger on the tirst lie which darkens 


the lite of the Protector. That he did not reveal 


his plans ull prepared to execute them is true. 


Had he done so he would have been less the 


Kuwave than the fool. 


a 


quainted with them by his deeds fully soon 
enough, and in the meantime they might think | a snake, one 
word of Cromwell does not affect the mucous membrane. 
It is best to apply lunar caustic, or cauterize | 


what they would; but the 


Within the deep recesses 
f his mind he revolved schemes for the good | 
¢ his country, and his enemies were made ac- | heal. 


was never broken, his plighted faith never vio- 


lated. 

That he was h 
as that he 
doctrines. 
he was in a great degree. 


tempe 


lovely torms of religious life, there was the 
love of the right and the impulse of executive ' 
The religion of his closet was that) dered burat alum, taunic acid or spirits of tur- 


power. 


ea#hich led him to exhort his troops to trust in 


Indeed, his religion made him what 
Though not of a 
rament to present the sweeter and more 


are minute cells which are floating abeut, and 
| these form new tissue, but when exposed to the 
A little boy cut off his finger, and, for fear of 
After 


| kerchief around it, and teld no one. 


on the head, press the blood-vessel on the tem- | 


ple on a level with the ear. For a wound 
on the neck, press the caratoid about the mid- 
dle of the neck; you can do it for a time, 
though it is painful. For one on the upper 
part of the arm, press over the first rib. If in 
the hand, compress the artery under the arm. 





If in your finger, compress the sides—the same 
in the tue. If in the lower part of the leg, 
compress the artery just below the knee. In 
confinement, press the aorta just beneath the 
ribs. In the foot, try compressing outside and 
inside. 

At the close of the lecture we were invited 
up stairs, and were instructed how to make up a 
bed without removing or injuring the patient. 
We thought it rather novel to see a charming 
young woman of twenty-five giving instruction 
in nursing to a company of women, some of 
them old enough to be her grandmother. But 
she seemed to be perfectly familiar with her 
subject, and had a happy way of making it 
clear to the comprehension of all; and if any 
man should assert that she was out of her sphere 
we think he ought to be deprived of the suf- 
frage and classed with ‘‘idiots, lunatics and pau- 


pers.” 





The Knight’s Tale. 
see 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Once I rode around the ring, 
Slowly round from left to right, 

Visor up and helm unbarred, 
After the breathless fight. ° 

Victor was I, and the tlowers rained down 
Over rider and steed, 

The fairest blooms that the sun could paint; 
A brave reward indeed! 

Foolish blooms that but fade and die, 
Fragrance that palls the sense, 

What guerdon were they for the hard-fought 

tight? 

A valueless recompense ! 

Then round my neck the diamond chain 
The judges flung, to shine; 

And the prize that many had fought to gain 
The world might see was mine. 

Hard cold stones that glittered and shone 
As my quick breath came and went; 

What were ye worth ’gainst the battle done 
And the very life-blood spent! 

Twice [ rode around the ring, 
Slowly round, from left to right; 

A weariness were the flowers and gems, 
A foolishness the fight. 

Then the hand I had watched so long in vain, 
One laurel leaf let fall 

Down over the glittering diamond chain, 
Down over the blossoms all. 

O fairest and tragrantest blossoms, 
How sweet to the sense ye grew. 

Rest and relief from the breathless fight, 
A pleasure ever new! 

© hard-won victor’s diamonds 
Hfow royally ye shine! 

I count not the toil of the hard-fought field 
When I wear ye here as mine. 

© laurel leaf, I lay thee 
Out of sight where the heart beats warm, 

And ride with a cheerful courage 
Forth into the night and storm. 

Anna C. Brackett. 


Surprises. 

How these come in to clear the air and break 
the monotony of life! This very morn is full 
of autumnal The buildings 
sharply defined against a cloudless sky, and 


freshness. are 
the leaves and branches wave gently to and tro; 
the sun rises as in pristine splendor, and the glow 
of the rich foliage sends a thrill through worn 
and wasted frames. A few hours hence and 
the genial warmth will tempt out every ani- 
mated creature, from infants to octogenarians. 
New vigor will course their veins, and delight 
Later still, what 
numbers will teast® their eyes upon felicitous 
How 
many windows look upon scenes which no 
Here 


will be common property. 
combinations of landscape and prospect. 


painter would dare attempt to delineate! 
is a lake smooth, glassy, and whitened with 
small craft; it is circled by tints of every 
tone and color, now flaming like the plumage 
of southern birds, then subdued as the suber coat 
of the brown-thrush. How peculiar the green 
on yonder knoll, in striking contrast to the 
neighboring terraces, and the adjacent patch 
What grandeur in the 
clouds which glide as tmiouptains into line, and 


vivid in the extreme! 


settle over the mirror, thus reflecting their ro- 
seate charms! Nestled houses in the rear re- 
veal a whole city, while spires and domes add 
their variety. ‘he smooth road is alive with 
vehicles bearing along happy countenances 
and gay attire. DPure-white hens pace with in- 
dependent tread among the erect dahlias, and 
prove that even they can heighten the whole et- 
tect. 

That regal wall of woodbine is free to all 
who will lift their brows. How much we own 
through observation, for which we never turned 
a spade of earth or expended a single penny! 
Fine models of architecture, rare gardens and 
bold relief and court the 
gaze of the transient crowd; they are no care 
tu the beholder, but what visions of gratification 
The stores are combinations of 


walks stand out in 


they impart! 
use and taste, and mark progress in countless 
forms; there is pleasure in the styles and 
textures ; admire what we need not 
Indeed, the more we imbibe the less we 
Creation and art are perpetual wheels 


we can 
covel. 
desire. 
revolving in myriad grooves. 

How exquisite this dish of flowers, the spot- 
less camelia its central queen, around which are 
grouped so many handmaidens lovely as truth 
and fragrant as paradise! From these we sense 
the whole green-house, and would say nay to 
that if tendered. A few tufts of moss from the 
woods remind us of fairy scenes, but the mem- 
ory is preferable to entire trunks in our domi- 
Ferns, delicate grasses, and rare speci- 
of amaranths fill tiny double 
These we accept 


ciles. 
mens Vases, 
reminders of loving hearts. 
with the poet's grasp, but fields would weary to 
satiety. 

We never know what is around the bend of 


our path. It not sad, we may be so crippled 





| healed, but it was a little twisted, as he did not 
place it straight, but one would scarcely notice 
it. If the wound is bleeding don’t try to stop 
the blood, but have it sewed up. Press 
parts together and it cannot bleed. 
ply ravelings; and the blvod remains in the 


| ie : ‘ 
cavities and clots. A jagged wound will not 
Apply cold cloths to such wounds. 

If one is bitten by a mad dog of poisoned by 


should suck the poison out, as it 


the part by placing a cork on a knitting-needie 


onest in his religion is as clear and holding it in the fire ull red hot and apply- 
was explicit in the deciaration of its| ing it to the wound. It is not painful. Then 


' give some stimulant, brandy, beef-tea or ammo- 
nia, every ten minutes. If a wound bleeds and 
you cannot get a doctor. apply styptics, cold 
water, or ice, and press it so that the blood 

‘cannot run out. Sponge is very good. pow- 


pentine. A case occurred where they thought 


Gof while they kept dry their powder. Though | the patient must die. The breast had been re- 


a stexp Calvinist, he guarded well every point | moved, and the blood-vessels are difficult to get 


and deak heavy blows with his well-muscled | at there. But they applied spirits of turpen- 


word-arm. His prayer on the battle-field was | tine and the patient recovered. If a wound is | a deed lies underneath! 
. ) 


the | 
Then ap- | 


that another step seems impossible y what a re- 
lief to stumble, as it were, upon a limpid 
| stream and a turfy couch! After long years 
| of trial, disappointment and fiercest labor, the 
prospect brightens a little, and we notice that 
| Many stones are being rolled out of our course. 
While we are thus extracting grains of comtort 
| what a surpi.ce to see a chariot borne by angels 
and hear a voice saying, ‘‘Rest for the weary ;” 
And behold the former 
| things have passed away! 

We search in vain for employment, and are on 


“Come up higher.” 


We lack bread, and rythm seems born in us; 
we pen immortal lines! We touch the public 
pulse by the play of our imagination, and empty 
coffers are filled! We are clever musicians, 
but who dreamed that a power should be our 
heritage which would bring audiences to our 
feet, and lift us to the highest empyrean! 
Existence is very real; and hard work ot 
body or mind, or both, is our destiny. But it 
is no less a fact that this is God’s world, and 
we are his children, and somehow He does not 
forget us but bears us in his arms, and, what- 
ever betide, He is never far off, but sees to it 
that safety comes at last. We cannot fall from 
his sight or protection; if we descend to the 
depths He goes with us; if we snap out and 
disappear, He still holds on to us. He sees 
to the end, and we must come to ourselves. 
How weak we are. yet Infinite Strength is equal 
to all emergencies! What quickening awaits 
us in all the successive births which are to be 
our salvation! Again and 
claim, A new heaven and 
the Father reigns! 


again shall we ex- 


a new earth! Lo! 





Longing. 
gts 
WRITTEN EOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Not high above me with the pitiless stars, 
Nor deep below me in the soundless sea, 
Nor far away to east or westward, lies 
The little thing I long for. 


Here it is, 
Close to my hand, the eager restless hand 
That fain would grasp it; and no fetters bind 
The wistful fingers; no relentless fate 
Tells me I must not; I am wholly free 
To take it if I choose. 

And yet—and yet— 
I dare not! lest my soul should wake some day. 
Tears hence, perhaps, to sense of other needs. 
God save us ever from those sudden moods 
When all life narrows to a single point, 
And when the poor heart seizes its desire 
Only to wake to deeper restlessness. 
But after all, what matter? would it be 
Harder to wake years hence to sense of thirst 
Than to stand thirsty now? when sunny wine 
Sparkles before me, and a precious pearl, 
Eager to lose its lite upon my lips, 
Waits but my sudden grasping to dissolve 
Its costly beauty in the nectar. Once 
Touched to my lips, and through my heart 

would thrill 

The strange new tremors of an untried joy; 
Why hesitate, or care what may come next? 
But the poor pear!? Nay, nay, I have no right; 
God give me strength not to stretch out my hand! 
See! it is slipping slowly from my reach— 
Fading into the darkness— 

It is gone, 
The little thing I longed tor! 

Annick M. WELLINGTON. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York. 
COMMONWEALTH. 
New York, March 1, 1873, 
CLIMATIC. 
In all the eight years that I have lived here- 
abouts I have never known such a variety ot 


SPECIAL TO THE 


disagreeable weather crowded into eight weeks 
as we have have had since Christmas; but as 
the season of snowdrops has come we are hop- 
ing tor a change that shall be an improvement. 

SURE PENALTIES. 

Great efforts have been made to induce Gov. 
Dix to save Foster from the gallows. The ven- 
erable Dr. Tyng, pastor of Foster's family, has 
been prominent, if not foremost, in this service. 
How tar these efforts may be successful will be 
known before these lines meet the public eye. 
There is very great need of assuring the crimi- 
nal classes of this community that the penalties 
of transgression will be sure and swift. I in- 
cline to the opinion, however, that jurors would 
be more ready to convict, and the public would 
be less morbidly lenient towards offenders like 
Foster, if the punishment to be inflicted upon 
them when convicted were less barbarous and 
revengeful in its character, and more reforma- 
tory. All is, if we will insist upon hanging as 
the penalty for murder, let us make it sure, if 
not swift. 

VAIN-BOASTING. 

Of late the New York 7'imes has been a very 
valuable paper. It has been a staunch advo- 
cate of Republican principles, and a bold. de- 
fender of the Republican party. It did valiant 
service in unearthing the corruptions of Tweed 
and the other Tammany officials. Its record is 
unsurpassed for philanthropic endeavor to give 
poor children a taste of picnic pleasures. It 
has been strenuous in its advocacy of civil-ser- 
vice and other reforms. It has a sufficient con- 
ceit of its own importance to give it a good de- 
gree of self-respect, leading it to refuse cer- 
It has 
aired this self-respect through its editorial para- 


tain classes of immoral advertisements. 


graphs several times since the new year came 
in. Jt has boasted that it did not allow vicious 
announcements through its business columns at 
any price. And yet all this time, in one of its 
most conspicuous spaces—directly below its 
record of deaths—it has published daily two or 
three gainbling advertisements, informing the 
susceptible youth of the metropolis where they 
can buy lottery tickets, and stimulating their 
cupidity, as in to-day’s issue, by announcing 
the prizes of the last drawing. Now, the 7'imes 
would do well either to refuse such advertise- 
ments in the future, or relinquish its claim to 
immaculateness in its business columns. Which 
will itdo? Nous verrons. 

SLIGHTLY OVERDONE, 

One of our leading ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions decided some time ago to send a teacher 
of religion to the city of Mexico, which is cer- 
tainly not a very dangerous journey or dis- 
tressing distance trom the city of New York: 
and yet before this good man got started on his 
errand he was obliged to attend *‘farewell” meet- 
ings in four or five of our principal cities, and 
listen and reply to speeches which were as 
jeremiadical as if he had been gvuing to the 
moon. In these days, when men start for the 
North pole, or a voyage round the world, with 
scarcely so much fuss as to bid their neighbors 
‘**Good morning,” we submit that so many tears 
over the departure of a coastwise missionary 
are rather more than the occasion call fur. 

SPRAGUE. 





From Ithaca. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Irnaca, N. Y., Feb. 26, 1873. 
GROWTH OF AMERICAN TOWNS. 
scure village rises into importance when a new 
avenue is opened for money or fame to enter 
its domains. A few years ago Ithaca was a 
small village, nestling cosily at the foot of Lake 





ithe edge of despair when some one needs the 


services we can render. The opportunity is 


similar to the dart of a hare from the hedge! | 


| We are sick apparently unto death, and count 
our term only in days. 
meet one who almost mocks us with his ques- 


tions about recovery. He holds the magic wand, 


and points us to proces$es which produce as- | 


tonishing results. Lo! another Lazarus comes 
forth, clothed and in his right mind! 
‘nearly penniless, and a bank-book comes to 
light; or the paste-ring proves a genuine dia- 
mond; we turn up our plate, and oh, fortune, 


Round the corner we | 


We are! 


Cayuga, and peeping furtively out upon the rim 
| of its world through the luxuriant foliage of its 
many trees. Humbly and peacefully it listened 
'to the music of the waters thundering through 
the gorges which pierce the hills around it, not 
dreaming of the matamorphoses that time had 
in store for it. The villagers’ wants were all 
supplied, and they were blessed, as one of old 
| desired to be, with ‘‘neither poverty nor rich- 
;es”; any man with a small competency could 


| buy a home and live as comfortably as his, 


| neighbors. 
ITHACA’S PROSPERITY. 


villages as well; so the waves of fortune rolled 
over Ithaca when the State of New York located 
its agricultural college on the brow of the east- 
ern hill overlooking this pleasant valley. The 
transivrmation was sudden, swift and = sure. 
From obscurity came notoriety; from homeiy 
independence came wealth and opulence; and 
from simplicity in dress came fashions from 
Paris. Houses quadrupled in value, and eligi- 
ble lots of sand, once sleeping quietly at the | 
bottom of the lake after their perilous descent 
from the adjacent hills, blossomed with green- | 
backs. Every inch of ground given up by the 

retreating waters was looked upon by the newly- | 
awakened and inspired citizens as being of! 
golden importance, and every spare attic-room 

a fortune to its happy possessor. Persons trom 

a distance, who had been allured to this happy 

valley by the fame of Cornell University, ex- 

pecting to find quict homes and reasonable rents, 

suddenly awakened to the fact that landlords } 
knew the value of property, and fully estimated 
demands and supplies. Students soon realized 
that they were expected to furnish golden eggs 
upon the shortest dict and in the smallest nest; 
and every old room and antiquated kitchen of- 
fered its comforts to the active, stirring, studi- 
ous boys and girls—the tariff for a small room, | 
as near heaven as can be obtained, being three 

or tour dollars per week, without board, tire or 

light. Comfortable rooms are worth from five | 


to seven dollars per week; but it is wonderful | 


how much more readily rooms can be found 
than board. 
little slips of paper inside the windows inform | 


As one moves along the streets, 


you that ‘trooms” may be had for the paying, 


and everywhere appeals are made to students | 
to buy the comtorts of life at reasonable rates | 
and be happy. H 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. | 

Although the protits and advantages are wil- | 
lingly accepted, still the antagonisin to Cornell 
University has been very lively, and freely ex- 
pressed by these lake-dwellers, and is only 


being given up slowly and reluctantly. They | 
should be proud of their growing college, and | 
appreciate the advantages its proximity gives 
them. The university buildings are built of 
stone, quarried from the farm, and present a 
grand appearance as one enters by the cars 
from the south. 
about fifty strong, and the students number 
This year the doors have 


The professional corps is 


nearly six hundred. 
been opened tor the girls, and about twenty 


have availed themselves of the privilege to ob- 
tain a thorough education with their brothers. 
There is a law of the university that every stu- 
dent shall go thro igh the ‘military drill,” which 
commences in the spring, and it has been a query 
with some whether the girls shall drill, or the 
law shall be changed. There is a new building 
in process of erection, to be called the ‘‘Page 
building,” which is for the girls, and will be 

ready for them in two years. 

The university is supposed not to have any , 
theological bias, and protessurs and students 
alike may believe in Buddhism, Protestantism, 
or nothing, as they may, must, or can, without 
being unfitted for their respective duties; yet | 
noticed in the Unitarian J’ear- Book the name 
of ‘‘Cornell University,” with that of Michigan 
and Harvard universities. Marvelling at this 
I asked the Rev. Dr. Stebbins, the good old 
Unitarian divine who does missionary work 
here, why the Unitarians should have placed 
this college in the Year- Book list. He replied: 
“Because itis a liberal institution.” Still, I do 
not see why it should be called a ‘‘liberal insti- 
tution,” if it has ne religious bias whatever, or 
why any denomination or religious sect should 
claim it. If I were to venture an opinion, I 
should think Cornell to be a Free Religious 
university, as I tind in the list of subscribers of 
stock to the /adex the name of W. C. Russell, 
It may be a‘‘Pagan” 


who is its vice-president. 
institution, for aught I know, for I was once told 
by a professor of the Michigan University, at 
Ann Arbor, that Abbott, Emerson, Higginson, 
and others of like faith, were ‘‘Pagans,” which 
I understood to be synonomous with Free Reli- 


gionists in his mind. 
REV. DR. STEBBINS'S FLOCK. 
Dr. Stebbins, a fine, scholarly gentleman of | 
the old time, ministers to a small congregation, | 
who are building a church, which will be ready | 
fur occupancy in April. Connected with his | 
Sunday services is a class of inquirers after 
truth, who get up very interesting discussions 


sometimes, and I fancy tread on some of the} 
good man’s pet theories. It is much harder for | 
old people to get rid of old notions, for they 

have to obtain new bottles for their wine, than j 
fur the younger ones whose bottles are already | 
new, and ready to receive the new vintage of 
truth. Old people whose heads have once been 
filled with dogmas and superstitions are very apt, 
when they sweep and garnish their apartments, 
to tind articles of furniture which are too good to 
throw away and too poor to keep, so they put 


them away in a corner, but are everlastingly 
pulling them out for use, in some pinch or other, 
which makes their furniture very much mixed, | 
and one recognizes a bit of Indian ware tucked 
in beside a ricketty specimen from China, or 
However, it is better | 


Greece, or Rome, even. 
to have some new and grand ideas than to live 
on and use the same old beliefs worn out by | 
our ancestors several hundred years ago. If we | 
cannot turn adrift all the myths and goblins of | 
orthodoxy, we had better set free the worst of 


them, and supply their places with something | 
logical and consistent. 
A MORAL. 
While writing the last sentence I was re- | 
minded of a dear dead friend of mine who 
years ago lived at the ‘“ilub.” Among the 
many costly and beautiful articles that adorned | 
her elegant parlors was an old, carved, ma- | 
I asked her why she kept that) 
antiquated relic in her parlor. She answered 
that itwas two hundred years old and had for- 


hogory chair. 


merly belonged to an ancestor of hers; hence 





: ; } 
It is surprising how easily and rapidly an ob- 


“But,” I said, ‘‘it 
has a broken leg, and somebody will sit in it, 
“Oh, no!” 


she valued it very highly. 
some day, and get a fall.” she an- 
swered, “it has been so nicely mended that | 
| there is no danger whatever;” but on the very 
next day she herself sat down on it, and, much 
| to her discomfort, it gave way and let her to the 


| floor. It seems to me that some preachers are 
‘in a similar fix with my friend, and often find 
| themselves on the floor when they desire to be 
| comfortably seated upon some old, wornout, 
| untenable figment of theology. | 
| J. G. Kinvey. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
THE THIRD SUNDAY OF THE OPEN LIBRARY. 
At the opening of the Public Library, Sun- 
day week, there was a larger attendance of read- 
ers than on the first or second. Contrary to 
the fears of a portion of the community that the 
library would be resorted to for unholy purposes, 
the occupancy of the reading-desks has been 
by young men, and many adults, with no home 
attractions, and there they have read from two | 
to four o'clock, and from six to nine P. M., the 
supper hour being naturally marked by a smaller 
attendance than that of the afternoon and later 
evening hours. There have been many inquir- 
ies for books to take home to read on Sunday, 
‘coming from poor apprentices and call-boys in 
manufacturing establishments, and others have 
come bringing books taken out on week days, 
which they found time to exchange only on 
| Sunday, supposing the library to be open for 


; braced in the quarterly reviews and monthly | 


tendants. 


| ature. 


| tinal triumph. 


report their social, political, industrial and com- | 
in the light of thorough revision, the chronolo- 


been made during the three Sundays tor books; 
The 
highest range of Sunday reading is now em- | 


but no provision has yet met this demand. 


magazines, and the resources of the library are 
Mr. W. F. | 
Robinson, the assistant librarian, who devotes 


speedily exhausted by the visitors. 


his services gratuitously every Sunday to the | 


, work of delivering reading-matter to applicants, 


reports a large increase in the number of at- | 
At two o'clock, when the library | 
opened, the number of readers was 46; atthree | 
o'clock, 150; at four o'clock, 156; five o'clock, 
122; six P. M., 06. 
the readers went away to supper, but returned | 


At five a large majority of | 
and renewed their reading during the evening. 
The trustees of the library are much pleased | 
with the complete success of the experiment. | 
On the other hand, the ministers, who met on! 
Monday noon last, have adopted resolutions as | 
long as a Fourth-ot-July oration to show the 
of this 
the great public, however, is tor the open libra- | 
ry, and open it will in all probability remain. 


wickedness innovation. The voice of | 





EPOCHS OF POETRY. 

Searce more than a handful of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Monday evening week, gathered in the 
pleasant rooms of the Episcopal Association, to | 
listen to the very entertaining essay of Rev. W. | 
Wilberforce Newton, on the **Epochs of Pos: | 
try.” He said, as geology left its tide-marks on 
the earth, so with thought in the world of liter- 
Poetry is typical of the thought of its | 





age. As the steam-engine cannot exceed acer- 
tain speed, no more can poetry go beyond a | 
certain limit; it is a Pegasus chained to the | 


The first | 
The inspi- | 


thought of the time.- But new periods produce 
new phases and subjects of thought. 
epoch was that of Hebrew poetry. 

ration of Moses and Job was the beginning of | 
religious poetry, the first great lyrics in poetic 
Cavour thought Mazzini a madman. 


thought. 
The practical man can never understand the | 
Yet they equally 
have their sphere.—The second epoch that of | 
Greek The Hebrew expressed the | 
grandeur of God. The Greek was of man, | 
art, the Plato’s writing was the | 
nearest inspiration; yet it was, comparatively, 
He accepted the mythology he found, 
Read Euripides’s | 


dreamer and enthusiast. 
poetry. 
beautiful. 


atheism. 
the art-splendor of the age. 
tragedies. No faith; scarce a sense of sin or 


shame. Both writers were typical of the age. 





He quoted some lines of Swinburne in illustra- 
tion, the closing line of which reads :— 

‘This life a dream between a sleep and sleep.” 

—Third epoch, the mediaval, of ten centuries, | 
the Italian school prevailing, in which every- | 
thing in poetry and art relates to the suffering | 
Danté represented the best of 


man, Christ. 
this age, in faith, in justice and an almost child- | 
ish morality; sad, but gloritied with vistas of | 
All these epochs have had an in- | 
fluence in the tidal-wave that impressed Eng- | 
lish poetry—the different periods and phases of 
which Mr. N. reviewed. | 
and Spenser, a bright phantasmagoria of spirit- | 
uality, art and Christian faith; the age of | 
Shakespeare, that of Milton in whom culmi- 
nated the sublimity of poetry, and the changing | 
The lecturer 

Greece of 

modern poetry, tinding a representative in Eng- | 
land in Pope. ‘Then the philosophic age of 
Wordsworth, the path to the present; Hebrew, | 
Greek and Italian being the three-ply of the web, 


phases of Thompson's time. 


next characterized France as the 


spirituality, art and philosophy the formative | 
principles of English poetry. We in America | 
Longfellow, Bryant and | 
Whittier are the exponents of our serious ten- | 


also have a poetry. 


dencies of the East. There is an effort to en- | 


. . * ' 
graft another phase, which Mr. N. seemed | 
rather to deprecate. 


for John Hay, but regarded the efforts of Bret 


He had a favorable word | 


| Harte and those of his like at the West rather | 


as wild-flowers, in some respects unsuited for 


| incorporation into our conservatory at the East. 


It seems to us that if, as Mr. Newton asserted, | 
the true poet is the barometer of his age, we 


| still must accept the characterizations of Bret 
‘Harte as typical of our age, notwithstanding 


the conflict with our ideals. Mr. Newton is a) 
tine reader, and whatever differences of opinion | 
might be entertained by a modern radical, or a 

student of Sanscrit and oriental liferature; the | 


| essay could only be listened to with interest. 





LITERARY AND PERSONAL. | 


Stanley would like to bring a suit for libel 
against the Englishman who has written a book | 


called *‘How I Found Robinson Crusoe.” | 
| 

Joaquin Miller, it is announced, is writing a | 
poem, entitled **By the Sundown Seas,” which 
will be published in London next fall. 4 


Rey. Dr. E. H. Chapin is not lecturing much 
this 
that he suffers so much from the gout that he 


scason. 


has all he can do to attend to his regular church | 
duties. 

Beatrice Cenci is the subject of a new work 
just issued in Florence, by the Canonico Anto- 
nio Torrigiani, entitled, ‘*Il Processo criminale 
della Beatrice Cenci,” and intended to refute 
Guerrazzi’s famous novel. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, whose interesting book 
on “California” has run through several edi- | 


tions, is on his way to the Sandwich Islands to | 


mercial aspects in a series of illustrated pa- 


| pers. 


“‘Middlemarch”’—George Eliot's latest novel, 
for which she received in England £5000, the 
highest sum ever paid for the work of a female 
novelist—has been having a splendid sale in 
this country, although issued in two high-priced 
volumes, and is now out in paper covers. 

Mr. Froude is preparing a series of brilliant 
historical articles, the subject of which is mon- 
astery life in England of the olden time. He 
will disclose what a great abbey of those days 
really was, with glances at what was going on 
in England meanwhile, and a sketch of the Watt 
Tyler insurrection. 

Mr. George William Curtis, is ‘‘out West’ 
He has been in Detroit, Chicago, 
At the latter city the Alpha 


lecturing. 
and Ann Arbor. 


Delta Phi of the University of Michigan ten- | number seems to us by far the best of this vol- | 


dered tu him and Professor Moses Coit Tyler a 
brilliant reception and supper. Mr. Curtis is 
lecturing on ‘‘Charles Dickens.” 

Photography, tirst used as a mode of illustrat- 
ing books but a few years ago, is being em- 
ployed more and more as an accessary to book- | 
making. The heliotype process, invented by 
Lieut. Abney of the Royal Engineers. is in many 
An- 
other improvement is a new mode employed by 
the Autotype Company for enlarging negatives 
to three times the original size, but of such 
delicacy that the naked eye cannot detect the 
difference. The prepared plates which the 
tourist can take him still another. 
With these he can photograph any scene and 
object, so that when afterwards developed it is 
exactly as good as if taken by a professivnal 
photographer. 

The new poet, Wm. B. Wright, whose volume, | 
“The Brook and other Poems,” has been re- 


respects superior to the Albert method. 


with are 


ceived by the critics, the veteran Mr. Ripley at ages, figure, and the scenes and incidents with | 


their head, with highest praise, was born in 
Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y., and is not the 


liberal clergyman of Boston by that name. He | 


is now thirty-three, having graduated at Prince- | the mind of students and youth generally.—A. | of them, is a fact which “‘P.” 


| to pass into the Theological Seminary and be- 
| come a Presbyterian minister, but his mind de- 
veloped otherwise, and he became a deep student 
in Greek and German philosophy. 
| inthe war with great credit and afterward passed 
through the N. Y. Medical College, and returned 
to Orange co. to practice, remaining there un- 
til he was called to the position he now occupies, 


PP ‘ : 
i lished at Mr. Emerson's suggestion (Adams & 


| taining at many a home fireside. 


| interesting papers. 


The age of Chaucer |. 


He served 


Professor of Ancient Languages in the State 
Normal School at Buffalo. He is profoundly 
reid in the classics and in philosophy, and has 
lived the life of a recluse and student, Plato and 
His first poem, 
“Highland Rambles,” was begun at twenty-one 


Erasmus being his guides. 
and finished before twenty-five, and was pub- 


Co., Boston, 1869); but though of characteristic 


** Warrington.” 
> 
SOME POLITICAL REMINISCENCES AND ESTI- 
MATES. 


From the Boston Journal.j 
SENATORIAL CANDIDATES.—MR. DAWES. 
There is a funny article in the New York Na- 
tion of a recent date, which begins with the as- 


umber for half a dozen senators,” and yet is 
burdened throughout with the idea that she has 
precisely one fit person, and that is Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams. This article begins by patron- 
isingly saying that Mr. Dawes is ‘ta highly re- 
spectable gentleman.” Now, when the ‘snob 
calls a man “highly respectable” he means that 
he is not quite outside the pale of decent soci- 
ety; not a bad man, exactly; on the whole, a 
very fair man; butadull man; and in an emer- 
gency, perhaps, rather a loose character; at 
any rate, a man who, however well endowed, 





merit, it was too long, was not properly brought 
“The Brook” 
was partly composed while in hospital at Balti- 


before the public, and so failed. 


more; many years after, the poet exhumed is 
from his papers and completed it. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A. K. Loring, in a twenty-paged brochure, 
tells the story of The Haunted Schoolhouse at 
Newburyport. 

Every Saturday still continues its cheerful 
weekly appearance, and offers as usual a choice 
assortment of selections. 

The American Exchange and Review is well 
worth careful reading, and its valuable papers 
will interest all who are awake and alive to the 
progress of science and invention. 

The March Overland is able and original. 
The magazine well combines papers of practi- 
eal worth and fresh thought with those that 
please and amuse by incidents and sketches of 
life in the far West and on-the Pacitic coast. 

The Phrenological Journal presents always 
William F. Have- 
meyer, Wiiliam Chuck, and Mrs. Mary Somer- 


a comprehensive variety. 


| ville are portrayed by pencil and pen in the 


current number, and many questions of domes- 
tic interest are considered. 

American Homes is a pleasant little magazine 
full of stories such as would be found enter- 
It seems for- 


| tunate in its collection of short stories, each 


containing sume good sentiment.—Published by 
Chas. H. Taylor & Co., 61 Cornhill. 

The Aaasas Magazine, tor March, is full of 
“The Political Situation, 


ts : ‘ ” . 
} from a Demucratic standpoint,” is discussed, 


and there is an article concerning Edgar Allen 
Poe. ‘Scientific Studies” and “Chapters tor 
Boys” are continued. The magazine well sus- 
tains its character for strength, point and in- 
dividuality. 

Editor's Im- 
pressions, being notes by Henry Blackburn, of 
and ‘‘A 
Visit to the Academy,” in pamphlet form. They 


G. P. Putnam's Sons print An 


London, ot ‘America Picturesque,” 


are suggestive of the facility with which sketch- 
ing and water-color drawing can be adopted and 
practised for individual and journalistic advan- 
tage. 

The £electic, tor March (E. kh. Pelton, N. Y., 
A. Williams & Co. 


They are worthy of consideration. 


soston), has an interesting 
paper trom Blackwood, on the “Issues raised 
**Heredi- 
“The story 


by the Protestant Synod of France ;” 
tary Improvement,” from Frazer; 
of La Valliere ;” 

Scientific 
novelette concluded, and 
both a little Jane-Eyre-ish; and Bret Harte’s 


“The true story of Jugger- 


naut;” and botanical articles; a 


another continued, 
picture and notice by the editor. A good num- 
ber of this capital magazine. 

Many will be pleased with the cheerful con- 
clusion of Mr. Hale’s story, ‘Ups and Downs,” 
The 
Manufactory” is too curious for description; we 


in the present number of Old and New. 


will not mar the reader's pleasure by saying a 
word about it, even could we say one pertectly fit- 
ting. ‘There arenot so many stories as insome of 
the recent numbers, but, instead, we have some 


| interesting papers upon different subjects, ‘* New 


York Positivists,” **Bishop Coxe’s Essay,” and 
©Theism and Atheism.” The Examiner treats 
of many books of present interest, among which 
are “Middlemarch.” ‘‘Poet at the Breakfast 
Table,” &e. 

Another of the attractive ‘Household edition” 
of Nicholas 
come from Harper & Brothers. 


Nickleby, has 
It has fifty-two 


Dickens's works, 


illustrations by C. S. Reinhart—not copies of old 
and well-known drawings, nor mere etchings, 
but clearly-cut, original and very expressive 
illustrations, which are a source of delight in 
every line. The text is clearly printed in double 
columns on open-faced type. The whole work 
is handsomely presented. We again call atten- 
tion to the merits of this edition of Dickens's 


work, and urge all young people, not in pusses- | 
In New York it is understood) sion of the works of this charming author, to! which has 


examine it with a view to permanent possession. 
A. Williams & Co. have it. 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York, have 
issued The Jloly Bible, ‘according to the author- 


! ized version (A. D. 1611), with an explanatory 


and critical commentary and a revision of the 
translation, by bishops and other clergy of the 
Anglican church, edited by T. C. Cook, M. A., 
Canon of Exeter. Vol. IL. Joshua—I. Kings.” 
rr. * 5 e . 

This volume covers the interesting period of 
republican Israel. The notes upon the text are 


brief and to the point. They seem to be made 


gy being adjusted to modern criticism and in- 
formation. The several genealogies assist in 
this Jatter work. The books of Samuel nar- 


rate the establishment of the kingdom 
Saul and his successor, David. 


The Little Folks, by 
Lyon, of Chicago, is a charming Sunday sheet 


Adams, 
for the wee ones. It is full of good pictures 
and little lessons, one for each Sunday of the 
Prof. 
Chadbourne, in the National Sunday Schoo! 


month. ‘*The Records of Creation,” by 
Teacher improve since ge has lett off some of 
the controversial tone and confined himselt to 
his primary intent of tracing the correspondence 
between the Bible record of creation and the 
theories or facts set forth by science. The 
Teacher still continues the rigid and very weil- 
digested system of Sunday school lessons it 
commenced with the year, and this present 


ume. It is almost like the earnest, genial and 
admirable Teacher of last year. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have issued ina 
compact volume of about 750 pages, including a 
concise index, as one of the ‘*Student’s series,” 
The Constitutional History of England, by 
Henry Hallam, edited by William Smith, LL.D. 
The period covered by this review extends from 
the accession of Henry VII. to the death of 
George II., and there is incorporated therein, 
by the editor, the author's latest additions and 


-orrections. All, therefore, who desire a stand- 


!ard work on one of the most important epouchs 


of England’s history cannot do better than se- 
cure this edition of Hallam’s great work. To 
his simplicity of style, fairness of mind and 


graphic descriptive power has been added those | 


later facts and accepted interpretations of events 
which are welcomed as the absolute truth con- 
cerning those phases of history here narrated. 
Here Elizabeth, Wolsey, Charles, Cromwell, and 
a host of other distinguished historical person- 


which they were associated move before us from 
the printed page like a panorama. It is exhilar- 
ating and instructive reading, filled with valua- 
ble teaching, and calculated to largely influence 


‘There is a tide in the affairs of men,” and of|that purpose. Applications have frequently | ton with high honor in 1859. He had intended | Williams & Co. 


under | 


Blackmer & | 


does not quite, or by considerable, come up to 
| our own standard of excellence. **Inhis place in 
{the House of Representatives at Washington 
| (Which is saying that he ought, by no means, 
to aspire to anything higher than his place), he 
has shown integrity, independence and intelli- 
gence, and in @ small way has gained experi- 
ence.” What could be better than this? Mr. 
Dawes gained a seat in the House seventeen 
years ago, being one of the three Republicans 
elected trom this State at the very formation of 
the party, when independence, as well as the 
qualities, was required, and he has been there 
ever since, ‘in a small way” gaining experi- 
ence. ‘*But the most partial friend would not 
think of ascribing tu him any extraordinary 
qualities of statesmanship.””. So Mr. Dawes is 
disposed of. 
MR. BOUTWELL. 

Now Mr. Boutwell’s turn. ‘Mr. 
Boutwell,” says the writer, ‘thas the name of 
being an adroit manwuverer in polities, and an 
adeptin the nanagementot men.” Well, if he 
has, he has been trading on capital not his own, 
for there is not probably in Massachusetts a man 
of any reputation in politics who is less ‘‘adroit” 
or Jess *tan adept” in these respects than Mr. 
Boutwell, as everybody who knows him person- 
ally, or has studied his history, knows. He has 
not got the tastes or the temperament, and 
never had, which tit him for gaining this sort of 
popularity. But, to go on: **Men of char- 
acter,” says the writer, ‘would generally prefer 
not to have this reputation attach to them- 
selves.” No doubt; but how can “men of 
character” escape it when high-toned gentle- 
men insist upon imputing it to them? ‘At all 
events, as a public man, Mr. Boutwell has not 
established a claim to the respect and confi- 
dence of the State.” Well, well; what would 
you have, my dear fellow? Mr. Boutwell has 
been in the Legislature; has been Governor; 
Secretary of the Board of Education; in the 
lower Llouse of Congress; Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and Secretary of — the 
Treasury, without serious complaint. But he 
has ‘tmade trouble enough” tor the State! 
And here we come to the great grievance. 
You might.know there was a grievance of long 


comes 


standing at the bottom of all this; and you 
might have guessed that this grievance had 


some Connection or other with State affairs of 
twenty years ago. It has. And this grievance 
is the old coalition matter! Let us see what 
this writer’s version of this matter is. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF 1553. 

Passing lightly over the bargain with “Mr. 
Henry Wilson,” in which Mr. Boutwell was 
allotted the office of governor (an arrangement, 
by the way, te which Mr. C. F. Adams made no 
objection at the time), we are told that “Mr. 
Wilson enlisted Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Banks 
in a scheme for demolishing the constitution of 
the Commonwealth.” **Demolishing,” that is to 
say, destroying. Destroying, that is to say, 
leaving the Commonwealth without a con- 
stitution to its back. These conspirators had 
no fault to find with the constitution except the 
faulty representation in the Llouse. A singular 
reason tor destroying it, yet they succeeded, 
these three dangerous men, in persuading a ma- 
jority of some 6000 or TOOU of the people to 
“destroy” their constitution for no better reason 
than this! And how wanton was their conduct! 
For (to quote again) if this needed alteration, 
the thing was easily to be done by the action of 
two Legislatures, ratified by the 
popular vote! Mighty easy indeed! In point 
of tact, this process had been tricd, and, as any 
fool might foresee, a reform in representation 
in the- lower House, in a close condition of 
parties, the object of which was to change the 
House itself, would be rather difficult to get 
through two successive houses by a two-thirds 
vote. So a convention was asked for. ‘The 
first year it failed, although the coulitionists had 
a large majority in the State; the second year, 
when their majority was diminishing, it suc- 
ceeded, a fact which shows that the three con- 
spirators had converted a great many voters to 
their project of destroving the trame of govern- 
ment and leaving the State without a constitu- 
tion. 

This convention, to proceed with the verae 
cious narrative, came together, and ‘Wilson, 
Banks and Boutwell” ruled it. Now, in fact, 
Boutwell was not a member of it until about a 
month after it Commenced its sittings, and it 
only remained in session three months in all. 
Phey made such an unsavory dose that the peo- 
ple rejected it. “If they had had their way 
there would have beon now in Massachusetts a 
system very like the old rotten-borough system 
in England.” Perhaps so; but no more like 
that than the system which they tried to ‘‘de- 
molish,”’ and which the people themselves 
*demolished™ by general consent, for this demo- 
lition, unsuccesstul in 1853, was started anew 
| by Whig conspirators in 1854, and fully com- 
pleted in twenty-one months afterward! More 
than this; the fell purpose of Wilson, Bout- 
well and Banks was also to substitute for our 
hexcellent judiciary system one similar to that 
“lately occasioned some little sorrow 
and disgust in New York.” How this could be, 
weare nottold. ‘The mode ofappointing judges 
was not changed; nothing like an elective judi- 
ciary was proposed; nothing but a ten years’ 
tenure, instead of a life tenure, and ten years 
of judicial office was at this time above the aver- 
age length of the judicial term in the State. 

PHE TRUTH OF HISTORY. 

The Nation's ‘*vast and varied misinforma- 
tion” on the subject of Massachusetts polities 
would not be completely shown if I omitted to 
quote its claim that Mr. Adams came to the res- 
cue, and ‘tprevailed” over these conspirators. 
Doubtless he helped, but the constitution of 
} 1853 was defeated by the united Whig vote, 
| stimulated by the active campaigning of such 
fmen as ‘Mr.” Edward Everett, **Mr.” Robert 
|C. Winthrop, “Mr.” George S. Hillard, *Mr.” 
John G. Palfrey, **Mr.” Samuel Hoar, and per- 
haps fifty others of tie sharpest intellects of 
the opposition, after the coaliuon had become 
demoralized by the election of Franklin Pierce 
to the presidency and the consequent going back 
lof the Democratic branch to its old affiliations. 
So much for the ‘truth of history” as we find 
| 


successive 





} 





it in the New York Natwn. ‘Twenty years 
have passed since these events. Messrs. Dawes 
and Boutwell were members of the convention 
jot 1553; Mr. Adams was not. Mr. Dawes rep- 
resented the town of Adams, where he then 
lived: Mr. Boutwell represented Berlin after 
Gen. Wilson, having been chosen both in Ber- 
lin and Natick, resigned his seat in the piace 
| tirst named: Quincy, a coalition town, saw fit 
to elect Williain S. Morton (now deceased) and 
George White, now Judge of Probate for Nor- 
folk. Mr. Dawes has been in the public ser- 
vice almost continuously ever since 1453, hav- 
ing been chosen to Congress in 1856, 1858, 1869, 
Is64, 1866, 1868, 1870 and 1872, by an in- 
} telligent constituency. Gov. Boutwell’s public 
career as well known. Mr. Adams, after a 
| short period of service in Congress about the 
jtime the war broke out, went to England as 
} minister, and has served the country at Ge- 
|neva. Hut is there anything in the public ca- 
reer of either of these distinguished gentlemen 
which authorizes the friends of either to put 
jon airs when speaking of the others? And 
does not a writer who talks about Massachusetts 
having *‘scores of men” equal to Dawes and 
| Boutwell, in Senatorial capacity, make himself 
| slightly ridiculous ? 
THE CONCORD BLACKSMITH. 

Among the ‘‘contradictions which do not con- 
tradict,” I think it proper to notice the commu- 
nication signed **P.” in the Journal, which un- 
dertakes to give the impression that the anec- 
dote I related concerning the Concord juror in 
the Shadrack case is a ‘‘myth.” Mr. P. refers 

| to the case of James Scott, he being upon the 
jury which tried it, and says there was no Con- 
cord blacksmith on it. I said nothing about 
the case of Scott. After Scott was tried, Lewis 
Hayden was tried by another jury, and then 
Robert Morris by another, and then the trials 
were postponed until fall, and I believe they 
finally went over till next year, when Elizur 
Wright was twice tried, and (I believe) Morris 
was tried again. There were five ar six juries 
at least beside the one that tried Scott, and 
| thas Mr. Bigelow of Concord, whose wagon 
was used to carry off Shadrack, was upon one 
might have known 
if ne had made inquiry, as he should have done 
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sumption that Massachusetts has ‘the requisite . 
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before pronouncing with a sneer that my story 
is-of the stuff history is made of. 


[From the Springield Republican.1 
OAKES AMES AND THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 

Here, in Boston, there seems to be a feeling 
of relief that the congressional panic did not 
vperate to the greater injury of the accused 
parties, as it was liable to do. I need hardly 
say that there is a very general feeling that Mr. 
Ames is probably above the average of Con- 
gress in honesty and frankness and general 
trustworthiness. His speech was an effective, 
and on the great point, that of motive, and of 
the real condition of mind he wis in when he 
wrote those clumsy, stupid, blundering, misun- 
derstood and altogether (to those who did not 
know him) misunderstandable letters to Mc- 
Comb—on these points I believe his speech was 
atruthful one. I have seen Mr. Ames a good 
deal, at the table and in the street, enough, I 
think, to appreciate the general quality ot the 
man, and taking these letters, which constitute 
the strong point against him, in connection with 
the style of men here in Massachusetts he is 
accused of trying to bribe; men of small pecu- 
niary means, never known to be engaged in 
shystering speculations, careful, cautious men, 
satisfied with small gains, never suspected of 
corruption, never mixed with large operations 
of any sort, never falling ints that fatal habit of 
inind which leads men to lie awake at night for 
fear something shall happen along in their sleep 
and corrupt them by thrusting a railroad-pass 
into their vest pocket—taking Ames on one side, 
and Dawes and Boutwell and Wilson on the 
other, I cannot imagine that there was any de- 
sign to corrupt on the one side, or any suscep- 
tibility to corruption on the other. And Tam 
willing to think as well of Kelley and Garfield 
as of our own men. And will not a fair and 
decent view of this question take into account 
the condition of public sentiment as to the pro- 
priety of sending members of Congress to look 
after business enterprises of their own or their 
constituents before it pursues with this pro- 
digious halloo men who are Just like three- 
quarters of the men who are unaccused, and 
three-quarters of the voters who nominate and 
elect thei? I should like to know what real 
difference there is between Oakes Ames going 
to Congress by the general consent of his dis- 
trict, partly or wholly to look after the Pacitic 
railroad, and thirty Pennsylvanians going there 
to look after coal and pig-iron? All depends 
upon your ‘point of view ;” and the man who 
made up his mind six months ago that he was 
the only honest man in the community will nat- 
urally make all subsequent facts and theories 
bend toward this conclusion. In like manner, 
[ admit that my idea of this Ames and Wilson, 
Ames and Dawes transaction was formed long 
ago, and I believe that the shovel-maker and 
eke the old Barre stage-driver, who also seemed 
to get his fingers into the crack the other day, 
are as honest as anybody. City morality, rail- 
road morality, shovel-factory morality, reinforced 
(as it is likely to be) with a stronger feeling of 
order and self-defense than comes to the rescue 
of morality in the agricultural districts, is as 
sound and wholesome as country morality, and 
I guess statistics will show dt. Congressional 
morality, free from panic and a fear of non-re- 

election, is just as good as either. 





President Grant’s Re-inaugural Ad- 
dress. 
ab: 
DELIVERED AT THE EASTERN FRONT OF 
THE CAPITOL, MARCH 4, 1873. 

Fellow- Citizens :—Under Providence I have 
been called a second time to act as Executive 
over this great nation. It has been my en- 
deavor in the past to maintain all the laws, and, 
so tar as lay in my power, to act for the best 
interest of the whole people. My best efforts 
will be given in the same direction in the fu- 
ture, aided, I trust, by my tour years’ experi- 
ence in the office. 

When my first term of the oftice of Chief 
Executive began, the country had not recov- 
ered from the effects of a great internal revo- 
lution—and three of the former States of the 
Union had not been restored to their federal re- 
lations. It seemed to me wise that no new 
questions should be raised so long as that con- 
dition of affairs existed. Therefore the past 
four years, so far as [I could control events, 
have been consumed in the effort to restore 
harmony, public credit, commerce, and all the 
arts of peace and progress. 

It is my firm conviction that the civilized 
world is tending toward republicanism, or gov- 
ernment by the people through their chosen 
representatives, and that our owm great repub- 
lie is designed to be the guiding-star, to all 
others. Under our republic we support an 
army less than that of any European power of 
any standing, and a navy less than that of 
either of at least five of them. There could 
be no extension of territory on this continent 
which would call for an increase of this force, 
but rather might such extension enable us to 
diminishit. The theory of government changes 
with the general progress. Now that the tele- 
graph is made available for communicating 
thought, together with the rapid transit by 
steam, all parts of a continent are made conti- 
guous for all purposes of government, and 
communication between the extreme limits ot 
the country is made easier than it was through- 
out the old thirteen States at the beginning of 


our national existence. 

The effects of the late civil strife have been 
to free the slave and make hima citizen. Yet 
he is not possessed of the civil right which 
citizenship should carry with it. This is wrong, 
and should be corrected. To this correction I 
stand committed, so far as executive influence 
can avail. Social equality is not a subject to be 
legislated upon, nor shall I ask that anything 
be done to advance the social status of the col- 
ored man, except to give him a fair chance to 
develop what there is good in him. Give him 
access to schools, and when he travels let him 
teel assured that his conduct will regulate the 
treatment and fare he will receive. 

The States lately at war with the general 
government are new happily rehabilitated; no 
executive control is exercised in any one of 
them that would not be exercised in any other 
State under like circumstances. 

In the first vear of the past administration the 
proposition came up for the admission of San 
Domingo as a Territory in the Union. It was 
not a question of my seeking, but was a propo- 
sition trom the people of Santo Domingo, which 
{1 entertained. I believe now, as I did then, 
that itwas for the best interests of this country, 
tor the people of Santo Domingo, and all con- 
cerned that the proposition should be received 
tuvorably. It was, however, rejected constitu- 
tionally, and therefore the subject was never 
brought up again by me. In future, while I 
hold my present office the subject of the acqui- 
sition of territory must have the support of the 
people before I will recommend any proposi- 
tion looking to such acquisition. I say here, 
however, that [ do not share in the apprehen- 
sion held by many as to the danger of the gov- 
ernment’s becoming weakened and destroyed 
by reason of the extension of territory. Com- 
merce, education and rapid transit of thought 
and matter by telegraph and steam have changed 
all this. Rather do IL believe that our Great 
Maker is preparing the world in his own good 
time to become one nation, speaking one lan- 
guage, and when armes and navies will be no 
longer required. 

. My efforts in the future will be directed to the 
restoration of good feeling between the different 
sections of our Common country; to the resto- 
ration of currency.to a fixed value as compared 
with the world’s standard of values—gold—and 
if possible to par with it; to the construction of 
cheap routes of transit throughout the land: 
and that the products of all sections may find a 
market and give a living remuneration to the 
producer; to the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with all our neighbors and with distant 
nations; to the reestablishment of our com- 
meree and a share in the carrying-trade upon 
the ocean; to the encouragement of such manu- 
facturing industries as can be economically 
pursued in this country, to the ends that the 
exports of home products and industries may 
pay for our imports—the only sure method of 
returning to and permanently maintaining a 
specie basis; to the elevation of labor; and by 
a humane course to bring the aborigines of the 


country under the benign influences of educa- | 


tion and civilization. It is either this or a war 
of extermination. Wars of extermination en- 
gaged in by a people pursuing commeree and 
all the industrial pursuits are expensive even 
against the weakest people, and are demoralizing 
and wicked. Our superiority of strength and 
advantages of civilization should make us len- 
ient towards the Indian. The wrong dlready 
inflicted upon him should be taken into account 
and the baiance. placed to his eredit. The 
moral view of the question should be considered, 
and the question asked: ‘Cannot the Indian be 
made a useful and productive member of society 
by proper teaching and treatment?” If the 
effort is made in good faith we will stand better 
before the civilized nations of the earth and in 
our own consciences for having made it. 
these things are not to be accomplished by one 
individual, but they will receive my support and 
such recommendations to Congress as will, in 
my judgment, best serve to carry them into 
effect. 1 beg your support and encourage- 
ment. 

tr has been, and is, my earnest desire to 
correct abuses that have grown up in the civil 
service of the country. To secure this reforma- 
tion rules regulating the method of appoint- 
ment and promotion were established and have 
been tricd. My efforts for such reformation 
shall be continued to the best of my judgment; 
the spirit of the rules will be maintained. 

I acknowledge before this assemblage, repre- 
senting, as it does, every section of our country, 
the obligation J am under to my countrymen for 


the great honor they have conferred on me by 
returning me to the highest office within their 
gift, And the further obligation resting on me to 
render them the best service within my power. 
This I promise, looking forward with the great- 
est anxiety to the day when I shall be released 
from the responsibilities that at times are almost 
overwhelming, and from which I have scarcely 
had a respite since the evenful firing upon Fort 
Sumter in April, 1861, to the present day. My 
services were then tendered and accepted under 
the first call for troops growing out of that 
event. I did not ask for the place or position, 
and was entirely without influence or the ac- 
quaintance of persons of influence, but was 
resolved to perform my part in a struggle 
threatening the very existence of thenation. I 
performed a conscientious duty without asking 
promotion or command and without a revenge- 
ful feeling toward any section or any individual. 
Notwithstanding this, throughout the war and 
from my candidacy for my present office in 1868 
to the close of the last presidential campaign, I 
have been the subject of abuse and slander 
scarcely ever equalled in political history, 
which to-day I feel that I can afford to disregard 
in view of your verdict, which I gratefully 
accept as my vindication. 





Historical March Anniversaries. 

BY SAMUEL B. NOYES. 
Onty to recall that one hundred and three 
years ago this day, on the sixth day of March, 
1770, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, ‘‘a town 
meeting was held in Faneuil Hall, and the af- 
fairs of the previous night were recounted by 
several speakers. The crowd was immense, 
and an adjournment to the Old South became 
necessary.” It was the day after the cruel. 
‘‘massacre” in Kings street. 

Samuel Adams, John Hancock, William Mo- 
lineaux, William Phillips, Joseph Mann, Joshua 
Henshaw and Samuel Pemberton were present 
at that meeting, and after the passage of a vote 
that it was impossible for the soldiers and peo- 
ple to live together in the town, they were cho- 
sen a committee of seven, out of acommittee of 
fifteen that had been appointed in the early part 
of the meeting, to request the immediate removal 
of the soldiers. The Governor and Council, 
being in session, were immediately waited upon 
by that committee of fifteen, and were answered 
by the Lieut.-Governor, Hutchinson, that he 
had no authority to {remove the soldiers, nor 
could it be done except by the orders of the 
General at New York; that the Council also de- 
sired their removal, and Col. Dalrymple had 
consented to take the responsibility of remov- 
ing the 29th regiment to the Castle, that being 
the one to which the soldiers belonged who had 
fired on the people and had the fights at the 
ropewalks. 

When this was reported to the meeting in the 
Old South the answer was voted to be unsatis- 
factiry ; one individual only dissenting. ‘Then 
the committee of seven was chosen out of the 
former committee, and what a committee was 
that! One wishes, as he reads the names of 
that committee, that he had been born a century 
and a half earlier, and had been a citizen of this 
old city of Boston in those patriotic days; for, 








perchance, he might have been a participant in 
! those memorable acts. This committee was in- 
| structed—mark the word, ‘‘instructed”—to carry 
| the vote of the town to the Governor and Coun- 
cil, which was that their former answer was by 
no means satisfactory, and that nothing less 
will satisfy than a total and immediate re- 
moval of the troops. 

Mr. Adams was chairman of that committee, 
and it is recorded that ‘“‘he discharged his du- 
ties with such intrepidity, consummate ability 
and firmness as not only to secure the object 
then demanded, but also the admiration of the 
world through all coming ages.” The committee 
were received, as before, by the Lieut.-Gover- 
nor, who returneda similar answer—that he had 
not the power to comply. But Mr. Adams 
showed conclusively, though briefly, that, by 
the charter, he had the power. And Hutchin- 
son, not being able to meet the argument ad- 
vanced, consulted Col. Dalrymple in a whisper, 
and then remarked that one of the regiments 
should be sent away. ‘‘At this critical mo- 
ment,” says Tudor, ‘Mr. Adams showed the 
most noble presence of mind. The officers, 
civil and military, were abashed before him. 
They shrank from the arrogance they had hith- 
erto maintained, and their reliance upon stand- 
ing armies forsook them, while the speaker, 
seeming not to represent, but to personify, the 
universal feeling and opinion, with unhesitating 
promptness and dignified firmness, replied :— 

“Tp tne LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, OR CoLo- 
BOTH TOGETHER, HAVE 
REGIMENT, THEY 
AND NOTH- 


DALRYMPLE, OR 
REMOVE ONE 


NEL 
AUTHORITY TO 
HAVE AUTHORITY TO REMOVE TWO! 
EVACUATION OF THE 
WILL 


ING SHORT OF THE TOTAL 
THE REGULAR 
AND PRESERVE THE 


TOWN BY ALL TROOPS 
SATISFY THE PUBLIC 
PEACE OF THE PROVINCE.” 

Colonel Dalrymple wilted, and pledged his 
honor that the troops should be removed, and 
that immediately. And they were removed. 

Who that walks down Washington street this 
sixth day of March, A.D. 1873, can take in, 
can realize, the full import of that memorable 
assembly! Here stands the Old South; here 
is its steeple; here is its clock; here is the 
roof which covered the patriots, and resounded 
to their eloquence in behalf of the liberties 
we now enjoy, about a hundred years ago. 
Then the suburban population was small, and 
was widely scattered. In 1854, at the time of 
the Burns’ rendition, from the suburban towns 
and villages the patriotic, liberty-loving citizens 
rallied and filled the streets. In 1770 the men 
of Boston town alone managed the business. 
And yet the active participants in the affray which 
precipitated the events which led to the revolu- 
There 


MIND 


tion came from the country towns! 
were patriots out here, this south side of Bos- 
There were the Heaths, and Welds, and 
There was minister 


ton. 
Seavers, in Old Roxbury. 
Samuel Dunbar in Stoughton, now Canton. 
There were the Fishers, and Endicotts. and 
Ameses, of Dedham. And their flint-lock guns 
were ready strung and waiting in their kitchens 
for the surmmons. 

Sitting here, and recalling the events of that 
day, one feels small and dwarf-like and is 
ashamed of what he is and of what he does. 
For the deeds of the men of that day were so 
grand, so noble, so classically heroic, so histor- 
ically preéminent, that one is. almost ashamed 
to claim relationship with them—ashamed be- 
sause one feels how inferior he is in all that 


























goes to make up real manliness of character to 
| the men of thatday. **Why, in that elder day, 
| to be a Bostonian was greater than a king!” 
Canton, Mass., March 6, 1873. 
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The President’s Inaugural. 
Amid the grandest display which Washington 
| has probably known on inauguration-day since 
|it became the seat of government, 
| Grant, on Tuesday last, took the oath of oftice 


| 


and made his adéress to the American people. | 
| If the surroundings were exceptionally brilliant, | 


}no less marked and welcome were the utter- 
ances:of the chief magistrate—so direct, so hu- 
| mane, so candid, and so honest. It was a plain 
and sincere man talking amid the blare of trum- 


| pets and the shock of cannon in a plain and! 
'was either or all of them so important as the} obtain the 


| sincere manner to a nation of forty millions peo- 
| ple much like himself. It was indicative of the 
| hold he has on the country—indicative, too, of 
the profound respect and admiration of his many 

services in field and council—that such an ova- 
| tionwas paid to his reélection toauthority. The 
|} largest voluntary military display, the fullest 

diplomatic courtesy, the stateliest evening fes- 


| tivities, the most crowded city, all attested the | be conditioned upon the acutest apprehension of | doubt that the charges against Pomeroy have 
| danger, the most untiring precaution for safety, | been sustained 2 


hold he has on his countrymen, and the readi- 
| ness with which party lines fall before an upright 
and appreciated public servant, who to the best 
of his ability, and in sincerity of purpose, does 
the state eminent service. I: is a good argu- 
ment of the soundness of the heart of the peo- 


ple that amid so many rumors and charges of| but his testimony must begin with some other | greeted by friends of both parties. 


President 


appreciation and regard are possible, aye! and 
so freely tendered. 

Our readers have the President’s words be- 
fore them. They are unquestionably his own. 
No skillful hand or acute brain has framed 
them. ‘They speak out from the republican 
simplicity or a man of the people. And they 
will give general delight to republicans every- 
where. The ellusions to political progress in 
Europe, the smallness of our standing army, 
the closeness of our federal unity, the civil and 
social rights necessary for all our citizens, the 
restoration of the South, the possession of San 
Domingo, the harmony of nations, the treat- 
ment of the Indians, the questions of finance and 
revenue, and particularly to his own services 
and the detraction which has followed, are most 
felicitous and in the best taste, and will more 
than ever commend the President to the good- 
will ofthe nation. Through all the presidential 
utterances there has been a vein of humanity 
and consideration for all classes which seldom 
graced those of his predecessors; and this, his 
latest and not the least important, conspicuously 
shows the same paramount excellence. Fortu- 
nate for the American people that we have so 
discreet, so just and so humane a President! 





The Senatorship. 

It would be delusive should we intimate there 
is not a doubt concerning the choice of the Leg- 
islature on Tuesday next of a successor to the 
Vice President in the Senatorial chair. There 
is, and has been for some weeks, a question as to 
who has a plurality of the votes of the members. 
We still think Gov. Boutwell will be preferred. 
We know that could he stand on his individual 
merits, disassociated with all other public men, 
and free from the consideration of now holding 
an important position which the people are re- 
luctant he should surrender, he woul be over- 
As it 1s, with various cir- 


whelmingly elected. 
cumstances militating against his full success, 
we think he will be the first choice of the Leg- 
islature. 

It is a pleasing feature of the canvass that 
between himself and his !eading contestant, 
Hon. Henry L. Dawes, there has existed during 
the long discussion as to their respective claims 
and merits nothing but the kindest and most 
reciprocal feelings. If Mr. Boutwell is not to 
receive the honor, he feels that it should fall 
upon Mr. Dawes as eminently worthy of the 
confidence of the people of the State; and Mr. 


is not to be preferred-he should be gratified, 
though at the cost of losing the Governor from 
the prominent position he now holds, to have 
him tke successful aspirant. This feeling, and 
the kindly incidents which grow out of it, do 
both gentlemen great credit, and is a happy 
illustration of the unity and good-will which so 
long have influenced the public men of Massa- 
chusetts. 

We hardly believe it possible for any third 
candidate to bear away the Senatorial honor. 
The public sentiment has settled down into the 
conviction that either Mr. Boutwell or Mr. 
Dawes will be chosen. Both are eminently 
worthy; both have been long in public life; 
both have served the State; both are gentlemen 
of irreproachable private character; and both 
will continue, in whatever position they may be 
placed, to add to the renown of the State. But 
we have given our preferences to Mr. Boutwell 
because he is ‘‘an elder, if not a better, soldier” 
in the Republican ranks; because he has more, 
to our mind, the characteristics of the states- 
man—is a man of ideas, and of courage to pro- 
claim them; because. somewhat weary of the 
confinement and drudgery of the Treasury De- 
partment, he regards the senatorial seat better 
fitted for his varied experience and accomplish- 
ments, and feels that he can there do a greater 
service to his native State. We desire he 
should have the freedom and elasticity for use- 
fulness of the position, and hold that his emi- 
nent services, rare fidelity to all trusts, and 
unswerving integrity under all circumstances, 
constitute a claim which it would be unwise not 
to recognize and allow. We have no doubt the 
Legislature will uphold the credit of the State; 
most conspicuously will it do so in the choice 
of GeorGe 8. Boutwe et for this most import- 


ant trust. 





Our Chief Fire Engineer. 

*‘My attention was never called to the fact 
that the building was unsafe,” is the testimony 
of Chief Damrell in regard to the reckless 
man-trap that killed three noble firemen and 
wounded a dozen others on Hanover street last 
Thursday. If a general of division engaged in 
battle should deploy a regiment for a particular 
service, and on its way it should be assaulted 
by a masked battery, an act and an excuse in 
character like that of our Chief Engineer 
would drive him ignominiously from the service 
of any nation in the world where discipline and 
knowledge are prerequisites for command. 
And yet the executive officer of an important 
department of our city service, where property 
and life are placed with absolute authority in 
his hands, can coolly and indifferently allege 
such a reason as the above forthe slaughter of 
the innocents entrusted to his care and pro- 
tection! 

We have no desire to be unnecessarily severe 
upon our Chief Engineer. Personally he is to be 
esteemed for many excellent qualities. If he 
is given to too much parade and too many 
proclamations, it may be excused; if his mind 
is too frequently called to the relative merits of 
silver and gold mounting for the adornment of 
the engines, or the cut of a fire-cap, or the im- 
penetrability to water of an overcoat, it is 
pardonable — provided the weightier matters 
with which he is entrusted be not neglected. 
Foremost among these is the safety of his men. 
And for this we cannot hold Mr. Damrell, for 
any reason discoverable by human forethought, 
absolved. He has been six years Chief Engi- 
neer. During all this time, every building 
about to be erected has been reported either to 
the Chief of Police, the Street Commissioners, 
or the Inspector of Buildings—each having the 
trust fn turn. This knowledge was at his com- 
mand. All repairs or changes in buildings were 
equally within his ken upon application to and 
arrangement with the Chief of Police, whose 
force would make daily reports. Yet, with 
these opportunities at his command, and the 
study of the subject seemingly the primal 
duty of his position, he can throw the responsi- 
bility of sending brave men upon the walls of an 
illy-contrived and dangerous building, on fire 
from top to bottom, upon those who never told 





| 


him it was unsafe! 

It is this lack of knowledge which is criminal ; 
| it is this leaving to others to notify him of what 
he should have known, that is so damning to 
the reputation of our Chief Engineer. What 
satisfaction to the wives, children, and other 
dear friends, of the brave men who went down 
beneath that crumbling wall that the Chief 
| Engineer was never fold of the danger that hid 
lurking in that building? What has he been 
doing with all the leisure hours between the 
alarms of fire for the six years that the lives of 
the men of the department have been in his 
hands that he had not found out where the 
It will 
But 





dangerous buildings were in Boston? 
be said, possibly, that he had other duties. 


{ safety of the very men who secured to the city 
| exemption from other casualties ? 


It is not the part of wisdom to allow such | ture to vote for him. 


EALTH, B 


Dawes, in turn, publicly says that if he himself 


| 


| 


building upon which he sent his men, or who 
were sent by his subordinates, was unsafe ! 





MINOR MATTERS. 


“Gop 1x THE ConstituTion.”—The national 
convention ia favor of a religious amendment 
to the constitution, which had been holding a 
protracted session in New York the past week, 
concluded its work after having indulged in a 
series of lengthy debates on the question for the 
consideration of which they had convened. 
The discussions were participated in by a large 
number of zealous advocates of the cause, and 
occupied a field somewhat wider than the ques- 
tion at issue would seem to warrant. A major- 
ity of the speakers took occasion tu deplore the 
political corruption which seemed to beset the 
government on every side, and argued that 
true Christian statemanship could be secured 
only by the formal recognition of God and the 
Christian religion in the constitution. The 
convention refused to tolerate any opposition 
to the proposed amendment, and an attempt 
made by several members to modify it or to 
radically change it was met with a prompt and 
vigorous opposition from the friends of the 
movement. A series of resolutions urging 
Congress to pass the contemplated amendment 
was adopted amid much enthusiasm, and sev- 
eral members delivered lengthy addresses dwell- 
ing upon the importance of unwavering deter- 
mination in setting this matter before the peo- 
ple. 

Tue Loss oF THE PRESIDENTS 
RESIDENCE NEAR St. Lours.—More than an ordi- 
nary interest attaches to the serious loss sus- 
tained by President Grant in the destruction 
by fire of his country residence near St. Louis, 
which occurred last week. ‘The buildings were 
beautifully situated on an eminence which com- 
manded a view of pleasant surroundings and 
were hedged in by a wealth of shrubbery and a 
variety of shade trees. They were erected 
some twenty years ago by Mr. Lewis Dent, and 
were subsequently improved and architecturally 
adorned by Mr. Frederick Dent, the President's 
father-in-law. 
eight hundred acres, all in a high state of culti- 
vation, and is known in the neighborhood as 
‘“‘Wish-ton-wish.” The stables were well fitted 
up and contained the President's fine stock ot 
horses, which were being wintered there. ‘The 
tire was discovered soon atter noon, and there 
being no appliances at hand for extinguishing it 
the buildings were reduced to ashes ina very 
short time. A portion of the more valuable 
articles of furniture were removed, and the total 
loss is estimated at $6000, with no insurance. 
The conflagration excited the neighborhood ex- 
ceedingly, and the work of extinguishing the 
Hames was participated in by everybody in the 
vicinity, who doubtless thought it a privilege 
to assist in the saving of property enjoying such 
distinguished ownership. 


CountTrRY 


ENGLAND AND Russia HARMONIZED ON THE 
Centrrat Asta QuEstion.—The full correspon- 
dence between the English and Russian govy- 
ernments concerning the movements of the lat- 
ter power in Central Asia is published. The 
point actually in dispute was the boundary line 
of Affghanistan, the English cabinet including 
within it the provinces of Badakshan and Wak- 
han, which, according to the Russian view, en- 
joyed a certain independence. So much stress, 
it will be remembered, was laid upon this point 
by England that the invasion of these limits 
would in all probability have been considered 
just cause for war, on account of the dangers 
which would then threaten the British posses- 

The last letter from Prince 
Russian representative in the 


sions in India. 
Gortschakoff, 

controversy, very courteously concedes — this 
important point in the must unmistakable man- 
ner, and formally accepts the boundary line 
laid down by England. ‘This it does in consid- 
eration of the greater facilities the British gov- 
ernment possesses for collecting precise data 
on the matter. The Russian ictter closes with 
a reference to the value which the Czar attaches 
to the maintenance and consolidation of the 
most friendly relations with the English gov- 
ernment. America’s peaceful arbitration would 
seem to be having a good influence on the older 


nationalities. ‘The pen ts mightier than the 


sword.” 

WeNDELL Putttirs tn Wasnineron.—Our 
correspondent recently alluded to the lecture 
of Mr. Phillips, and the attentions he received 
while in Washington. The Vew Era, Fred- 
erick Douglass’s paper, paragraphs one of the 
occasions as follows :— 

On Saturday evening George T. Downing, 
Ksq., entertained a select party of gentlemen at 
his residence on North Capitol street, the 
center of attraction atter the assemblage of the 
guests being Wendell Phillips—the orator who 
combines more native ability with scholarship, 
and more heart with philosophy, and more soul 
with experience, and more honor with availa- 
bility, and more religious dissent along with 
genuine piety, than any other orator of history. 
They call him the silver-tongued on the plat- 
form; he is the manly-tongued in social life. 
Hiding nothing and boasting nothing, he speaks 
always with a princely consciousness of genius, 
and acts ever under the simple inspirations of 
manhood. Mr. Phillips was accompanied by 
Senator Wilson, the Vice-President elect. 
Gen. Wilson led the conversation fora moment, 
during the evening, back to the days of aboli- 
tion struggles, and especially to the mob in 
Tremont Temple in 1860, when the first anni- 
versary of John Brown’s martyrdom was held. 
The fact was dwelt upon, with something of 
interest to each concerned, that after the lapse 
of thirteen years at least four of the actors in 
the mobocratic events were present—Wendell 
Phillips, J. Sella Martin, Col. LeBarnes and 
George T. Downing. In his inimitable way 
Mr. Phillips made all present feel how glorious 
it is tobe aman. Purvis, Downing, Augusta, 
Barbadoes, Greener, Elliot, Rainey, and other 
men of ability and position, not only felt the 
inspiration of the hour, but imparted some of 
their own enthusiasm in respect to civil rights 
to Mr. Phillips, who leaves Washington with 
renewed devotion to oursacred cause. Let this 
be the motto: “The United States is not a 
nation till all men are equal as to their public 
rights.” 

Ture Case or 
committee appointed to investigate the charges 
of bribery in the recent senatorial election in 
Kansas preferred against Senator Pomeroy by 
A. M. York and B. F. Simpson, made a report 
on Monday afternoon through their chairman, 
Senator Frelinghuysen. The report first calls 
attention to the charges of Simpson, and after 


Senator Pomeroy. — The 


quoting the testimony of several witnesses says 
a majority of the committee are of the opinion 
that none of the charges preferred by Simpson, 
consisting of a number of alleged Specific acts 


The farm contains upwards of 





of bribery or attempts to bribe, have been sus- 
tained. The committee, bearing in mind that 
the whole transaction is the result of a plot to| 
defeat Mr. Pomeroy, and remembering that the | 
burden of proof is on the party making the ac- | 
cusation, have come to the conclusion that Mr. | 
York has not sustained his charge by sufficient 
proof, contradicted as it is by the evidence of! 
Mr. Page and Mr. Pomeroy himself. They al-| 
lude to Mr. York’s transactions in a manner | 
that is not particularly complimentary to him. 
This report is signed by Senators Frelinghuy- | 
sen, Buckingham and Alcorn. Senator Thur- | 
believing that the 


dissents, testimony | 


man 





proves a corrupt offer by Mr. Pomeroy to 
Senator Simpson, of the Kansas legislature, to 
vote of the latter, and that the tes- 
timony convicts Mr. Pomeroy of having at-. 
tempted to bribe Senator York of that levisla- 
Senator Vickers Says: 


| terrible calamities as the Hanover street slaugh- | “Considering the nature and character of the 


| ter to pass without criticism. We would con- 


jdemn no man unheard. We would be lenient | al} the surrounding circumstances, I have 
al , re 


to all human infirmities. But this charity must 


! 
} 
| 


testimony for the prosecution and defence, with 
not 
been able to conclude beyond a reasonable 


Itis areport of *‘not proven,” 


| the amplest investigation and knowledge of all | rather than ‘not guilty,” and was left hanging- 


| Tisks and hazards to life and limb. 
|; that the Chief Engineer has exercised this 
| prevision and oversight of dangerous buildings, 


} 


Show us | up by the adjournment. 





Mr. Sumner went to the Senate Saturday for 


; and we are the mildest critic that wields pen; | the first time since his illness, and was cordially 


dereliction and dishonesty such testimonials of{ declaration than that he was never told that a! the inauguration ceremonies of Tuesday. | 


| world. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Sunday Library Question. 


Mr. Epitor:—I noticed in the resolutions 
passed at an adjourned meeting of clergymen 
opposed to the opening of the Public Library on 
Sunday the following point: ‘‘That the ten- 
dency to obliterate all distinction between the 
Sabbath and other days of the week is greatly 
to be deplored. Beyond all consideration or 
doubt, the remembering of the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy has been one of the grand causes 
of our prosperity.” The Apostle Paul says: 
“One man esteemeth one day above another; 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind.” ‘The 
Apostle also speaks of tne ‘blotting out the 
handwriting of ordinances,” and said: ‘Let no 
man, therefure, judge you in respect of an holy- 
day, or of the Sabbath days.”” We read in Ex. 
35: 2, 3.: ‘Six days shall work be done, but 
on the seventh day there shall be to you a holy- 
day, a Sabbath of rest to the Lord; whosoever 
doeth work therein shall be put to death. Ye 
shall kindle no fire throughout your habitations 
upon the Sabbath day.” The Apostle James 
says: ‘For whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” 

The clergy also resolved: ‘“That we [they] 
do not see the necessity for opening the Public 
Library on the Lord’s day.” We ask by what 
authority they assume the first day of the week, 
it being the day after the Sabbath has passed, to 
be the Lord's day? There is no divine authority 


for presuming that the other six days of the 
week are not as much the Lord’s days as the 
first. The phrase, ‘‘the Christian's Sabbath,” 
is not in the old or new covenant, and it is 
equally applicable to all days and times. 

They also resolved: ‘“That for the sake of 
what the Christian Sabbath has done, and is, 
above all else, divinely ordained to do, where- 
ever it is kept according to the fourth command- 
ment—for the sake of that intellectual and mor- 
al quickening which it invariably secures—for 
the sake of that social elevation and_ political 
liberty, justice and purity which it is sure to fos- 
teranddevelop,” etc. We presume trom the mod- 
ern use of the phrase, ‘‘the fourth command- 
ment,” that they mean the fourth precept or 
“word” of the covenant from Mount Sinai, 
which the Lord made with the house of Israel 
when he took them by the hand to lead them 
out of the land of Egypt, ‘‘and wrote on the 
tables of stone the tables of the covenant;” 
which covenant was Cast out, ‘made old and 
ready to vanish away.” If the observance of a 
literal Sabbath day is of such vast importance, 
is it not very remarkable that neither Christ nor 
any of the Apostles ever commanded, exacted or 
requested any one to keep a literal Sabbath or 
rest-day ¢ that no one was ever censured fof 
not ‘‘remembering” a literal rest-day ? and that 
the sin of Sabbath-breaking was never named 
by them?’ But if the old coveaaat from Mount 
Sinai is still binding on the children of the 
“Jerusalem which is above is free, which is the 
mother of us all,” I ask if those clergymen 
keep the seventh day as the Lord commanded 
the children of Israel to keep it? Do they abide 
in their place, and not go out of their place on 
theseventhday ? Dothey kindle no fire through- 
out their habitation upon the Sabbath day 2) For 
whosvever shall keep the whole law and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all. The 
consecration of the first day of the week fora 
literal Sabbath day is as baseless as the fabric 
of a vision; it is without a shadow of founda- 
tion in the old or new covenant. 

Timorny Davis. 

Framincuam, March 1, 1873. 

From Boston to St. Louis. 

“A meeting of women will be held in the Hall 
corner of St. Charles and Fourtventh streets on 
Saturday morning at 10 o'clock, February 15th, 
to consider a subject of great importance, and 
one in which every woman in this city is person- 
ally interested. Let us all attend. 

Sr. Louis, February lOth, 1873.” 

“Next week will probably decide whether a 
constitutional amendment for woman’s suffrage 
will be submitted to the present Legislature. 
Let the women, then, from Berkshire to Barns- 
table, come up to the State House next week, 
and hear our claims bravely urged.”—Lucy 
Stone, in Woman's Journal, March 1, 1873. 

I quote these two passages to point the moral 
of my friend’s story :— 

“The war The 
firmed, and we stood as a nation among nations. 
The starved, sickened and wearied noble sol- 
diers had returned from siege and battle-ticld 
the noble women had returned 


was over. Union was con- 


and prison; 
from camp and field and hospital, and the no 
less noble ‘home-guard’ had gone back to their 
accustomed pursuits, duties and pleasures. The 
homes had returned to the order, thrift and 
cheerfulness which, perhaps, had been intermit- 
ted as mother and daughter, wife and sister 








went out to the day’s labor on ‘‘soldivrs’ work.” 
Through all these years the young woman who 
depended for daily bread upon daily labor 
worked as hard and faithfully on ‘soldiers’ days’ 
as on those which gave house and board and 


clothing-kept home together. Nor did the wo- 


| the wrong and ruin of which is forcibly presented 
in Dr. Eliot's letter citizens of St. 
Louis,” whose so solemn conviction is also 
shared by Archbishop Kenrick. H. 8. W. 
Boston, March 4, 1573. 


“to the 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From New York, 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 

New York, March 4, 1873. 


GRIEFS. 


SPECIAL Tuo 


MARETZEK'S 


Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? is 
® meagre and unsuggestive conundrum when 
compared with Who shall decide when managers 
disagree? Here Mr. Maretzek and Mr. 
Jarrett still quarrel, quarrei, quarrelling, and 


are 


the managerial disagreement has become an 


operatic war. Reporters, which the world 
knows is but another name fur peace-makers, 
have poured what oil they could on the troubled 


waters, but without effect. They still disagree. 


Some thinks itis merely a ruse on the part of 
the management to fill out their subscription 
list and dispose of extra tickets; others think 
the affair so serious as to apprehend the nip- 
ping in the bud of our operatic expectations. 
When Mr. Maretzek was asked if it was got- 
ten up as a puff tor the coming season, he made 
the doubtful reply: ‘One must do something to 
get noticed,” which sounds almost like a dee- 
laration. fluwever, all allowance must be 
made for a man and a manager in a rage, and 
Mr. Maretzek, since le was interviewed by the 
Chicago reporter, has lost his temper, and not 
vnly so, but lost with it his suavity and urbanity. 
What seems to gall the worthy gentleman more 
than anything cise is that his adversary should 
represent wherever he goes that Maretzek is 
quite a secondary personage in the operatic 
concern; that he (Jarrett) does all the manag- 
ing. Ife resents this with ail the hurt ardor of a 
deeply-injured person, and seems to find much 
refreshment in the phrase, **/ am the boss!” re- 
peating it again and again; tinding in it an an- 
swer to every question, and evidently consider- 
*/ am the 


ing it a ‘settler’ tor Mr. Jarrett. 


boss,” he says; **/ manage everything; he has 
nothing to dp with it.” 
ME. JARRETT. 

Mr. Jarrett secins to be an exceedingly wily 
one, of the ‘Jovy B.” type—‘tough, sir, and 
devilish sly.” He gave to a reporter last year 
the 
Strakosch management, and the reporter, after 


that kind of bird, had 


receipts of the whole season under the 


the skittish manner otf 
them published; whereupon Jarrett goes to 
Mr. Maretzek, and holding up his hands as if 
In amazement says: ‘ Who has been giving our 
receipts to the public?” After acting in this 
black manner he accuses injured Maretzek of 
buying up the press. Jarrett accuses! he 
whose dealings with the press since Madame 
Lucea’s arrival here have become notorious! 
Peace-maker asks Mr. M. 


tion is true; to which the “injured” replies that 


if this last accusa- 


he never—no, vever--would do such a thing, 
adding this somewhat equivocal explanation : 
“Sometimes somebody of the press. does work 
for me. f go to him and say I want certain 
papers drawn up, and so on: L pay him as I 
woulda lawyer or a doctor for his services; but 


to influence his opinion, no! never, never!” 
Maretzek! Jarrett 


these *tsomebodies” weekly salaries. 


said he paid 
Slander- 


Scrupulous 


OSTON, SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1873. 


tion is such that prudent capitalists have entire 
confidence in their ability to fulfill the contract 
tothe letter in furnishing money upon the bonds. 
The money is to be placed in this city in trust 
for the company within the next ninety days, 
and is to be paid to the company as the work 
goes on upon the 
their arrangements completed for nearly eight 
millions of dollars towards the construction of 


line.” The company have 


the first ten miles of road, all to be in hand 
within three or four months. There are now 
at work, in the different manufacteries, about 
two thousand men, preparing the iron for the 
structure, and it is estimated enough will be 
ready by August or September to complete the 
first five miles of road, and for ten miles by the 
The 
been located, and it is to run from Bowling 


last of October or November. route has 
Green to High Bridge, on both the east and 
west sides of the city; to be sb strongly built 
that trains can run upon it at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour; to have a double track and sta- 
tions located every half-mile along the entire 
route. It will be a viaduct road, and the plans 
which have been designed meet the approval of 
the most eminent engineers. We are sure of 
the success of this, as an elevated railway has 
been tested, and bravely stood the test. 
THE TRIAL MADE. 
Some three or four years ago there was a plan 
for building an elevated railroad through Green- 
It was begun and left unfinished 


Then, 


wich street. 
trom want of tunds end encouragement. 
after a time, it was taken in hand again, and 
completed as far up as Twenty-ninth street— 
completed amidst the jeers and fears of a skep- 
tical public and under great difficulties. At 
first it was not much patronized. There was a 
prejudice against it. It was out of the way. It 
had only a single track; accidents would un- 
doubtedly happen. Pshaw! it would surely be 
a failure, &c. It has held its own, however: 
business men were determined to risk a little, 
go somewhat out of their way for the sake otf 
getting down town half or three quarters of an 
sour earlier than they could by horse-cars or 
stage; and now the cars are crowded morning 
and evening. This road, of course, has’ its 
disadvantages. It is on but one side of the city, 
and, running only up as far as ‘T'wenty-ninth 
street, can accommodate the Comparative few. 
What we want is transit for the superlative 
many from the Battery to One-hundred-and- 
fifty-ninth street if possible, and on both sides 
of the city. 
Ask the corporation else. 


And that we are to have. Sure? 


Certain! When we 
get this road it will pay to have friends in Har- 
lem; now it does not—doesn’t even pay to have 
a lover there. Mar. 
From Washington. 

8PECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuincron, March 5, 1873. 
THE LATE CONGRESS. 
The two sessions of the forty-second Con- 
gress now happily closed have been wonder- 
fully exciting, but their results cannot be ‘ac- 
cepted as at all commensurate with the clamor 
they succeeded in raising or the high hopes 
they engendered. During the first session the 
Senate was the theater of interest, and Sum- 
ner, Schurz and ‘Trumbull were the agitators 
who roused the country with their hot and pro- 
longed denunciations of the cupidity, meanness 
and tyranny of Gen. Grant. They waged a 
terrific war of words and pelted the faithful 














ous Jarrett! The reporters vet so excited in 
their interviews with the illustrious pair as to 
horribly stumble m their diction, making Mr. 
Maretzek the mouthpiece, not only of strange 
and startling sentiments, but representing him 
as a man so utterly at odds with Lindley Mur- 
ray as to say of the statement of the Chicago 
lies 1 


seems to take it on both sides—Mr. Jarrett say- 


reporter, ‘It is The Chicago reporter 


statement out of whole 


Who 


ing that he made his 

cloth, and Mr.,Maretzek that ‘it is lies.” 
shall decide # 

KEALIZATION 

It has not hindered, apprehensions to the 

**La Favorita” 








AND UNREALIZATION, 


contrary, the opening of opera. 
was given on Friday, at the Academy, before 
what is calle a ‘brilliant house’—an equivocal 
a full one. 


phrase, and generally means not 


Vizzani has been substituted for Abrugnedo, 
and Jamet tor Coulon, which [ should say Was | 
ahappy change. Miss Kellogg sang in ‘Don 
Giovanni” on Saturday; Lucea in “Faust” on 
Monday. So we Patti next 
all. been fooled 


about that woman! 


are not to have 


season, after Ilow we have 
She has been the coming 
at the 


she will be 


sensons—three 
told 
Maretzek’s state- 


woman for how many 


very least—and now we are 
here in Patting Mr. 


. . | 
ment that she will not ceme until they are tired | 
| 





Is75! 


of herin Europe with the managerial announce- | 
ment that she will be here in two years’ time, | 
we get the gause of their weariness across the 
sea—ualess, indeed, the manager's announce- 


ment ‘tis lies.” If Nilsson comes we shall be 


not when there is such prevarication in high 


places? With Nilsson we are to have (it gt 


said) either Capoul or Campanini. } 








men of leisure—those ‘who walk idly’—walk 
They were good 


idly, or work leisurely, then. 
It is one 


days for all the women of our land. 
of the precious possessions of Boston women, 
the memory that from first to last, from that 
first call to make up flannel shirts to follow the 
‘army coats’ of Governor Andrew, we were 
ready to go from step to step along all that val- 
ley of shadows, through that weariful exhaust- 
ing time, till sanitary commissions and soldiers’ 
memorials, till the work in almost every hall of 
the city, in Liberty-Tree Block, in Boston Libra- 
ry, Chauncy street rooms, Mercantile Library, 
Bureau of Charity, parlor-work—north, south, 
east and west—till all was ended in dawning 


if 


IS WACHTEL, POO, A PRAUD? 

There was avery absurd letter published in 
the Herald, one day last week, said to be from 
Wachtel to a friend in New York, in which, 
referring to the report which had been circu- 
lated, and which had reached his manly ears, 
had engaged for the 
America, he wishes to say that this 


that he been season of 
Is735-4 in 
report is utterly false. He 
don’t think he shall come to America 


and, 


according to this 


authority 
again, he is so sought after in Europe; 





aside from the trouble of coming over, he don’t ; 
care to sing with such a Company again !—Sant- 
ley, you know, and Miss Phillips, and ‘*¢hose”— 
made sundry little allusions to managers wanting 


his services, but not being able to pay his price. 








peace and the slow melting away of these 
dreadful needs. We had the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’ which inspired the sol- 
diers on their bloody way, which inspired the | 
women in their faithful duty from sea-coast to | 


viven 


prairie, from snow-topped mountain to Southern | 
savanna. ‘ 
‘My very soul was tired, my thoughts wan and | 
haggard, and the prospect of a year or more in 
Europe seemed unnaturally enticing and having 
again not to be counted. Had I earned my 
holiday? Whether or not so, I took it; and 
in the slower pulses of old world life, amid | 
lings of managers, the business and travelling 
art and religion, the manners, customs, opin- 
ions and feelings of an older civilization, found 
rest and recuperation. The problems of polit- 
ical economy, the questions of social reform | 
and progress, do not lie on the surface to the eye 
Serene and | 


} 


| 


that would tain be shut to them. 
sunshiny months rolled on till at Florence— 
‘la bella Frenze’—came down the thunderbolt. 
What had I to do with | 





**Woman’s-suffrage ! 
my social instincts, had repelled the entertain- | 
ment of that subject. ‘The government of 
my country is a free and equal and gracious 
sway over its people; it extends an enfolding 


| 


arm around the poor and oppressed of the old 
Yes, a representative government is 
finest and best. I trust in it.’ On an evening, 
amid pictures and music, and the soft flow of 
the Arno rolling down under its old bridges, a 
friend gave me a pamphlet to read. It wasa 
‘Memorial by Mrs. Hume Rothery to the Brit- 
ish Houses of Parliament on the passage of the 
When I read it I 
covered my eyes with my hands. I think God 
only could know the shame, the horror, the 
burning indignation, which swept over me. 
This, then, is legislation! The laws of fathers, 
husbands and brothers! As the iron entered 
my soul it was forged into an invincible canvic- 


‘Contagious-Diseases Act.’ 


‘tion that there is need for woman’s voice in| was that wl 


making law. Since then I have believed in 
and advocated woman-suffrage.” 

The story istold. Whether or not this result 
that came upon my friend be one legitimate rea- 
son among many why women should desire the 


power to vote, every one is called on to exam- 


He was at! ine the subject opened, now, in our own coun- the boals hive ; : ; 
Louis ; | an English company whose standing and posi + elect, who assumed his new honors without any 
; ) 


try by the attempted legislation of St. 


the beauties of nature, the wsthetic forms of 


lit? All my tastes, all my habits of thought, all , out, and the 


iwe are jocund. 


i smoke. 


Wachtel says he ‘tis too dear,” &c., 


does not know which to wonder at mast—the 


“&e. Une: 
conceit of the man, if there is any truth in the 
letter, or the ingenuity of the writer if the 
letter is not true. You can believe it or not, 
as you like. For my part I like to suppose 
that aman of even inordinate vanity and con- 
ceit may have a litthe common-sense. And the 
Herald, every one knows, is unreliable. 
MIRE. 








FROM MUsIc To 


But a word 
the musical world are agitated 


vraver 


about matters. Whilst |} 
| 


by the bicker- | 


Ipart of the community are joining hands and} 
| rejoicing together over an affair of much more 
importance to the public at large. Last Thurs- | 
day it snowed (verdum sap )—snowed as though 
Lith of December, 

Friday morning the scat- ; 


it were the instead of the | 


27th of February. 
tering snowflakes still fell, and we were saying: 
‘Here's a fine observation-day for the coming 
when the snow ceased, the sun came 


month!" 
Fulton street floated; 


water ran. 
Broadway was a lagune; Wall strect was a lake 
with not a margin to stand on. You must get 
up town; must get down 
business; you couldn't walk, and to ride was 


town to your 


vou 


impossible—hard pulling for the horses, anda 
But— 


TRANSIT. 


block everywhere. 

RAPID 
There is to be an end of all these things. 
We are to have an elevated railroad, and rapid | 
js a settled thing. at last. This is why 
Trere had been a great deal 
said of the Gilbert Elevated Railroad Company 
and what they were going to do. It was to us 
like ‘‘a tale told by an idiot.” There had been 
formel who were going to 
do such ereat things, and it had all ended in 


So, when this company had meetings | 


transit 


so many compintes 


and the results were published we simply jeered. 
Didn't believe a we ved of it; what had been, it 
‘+h should be, ete. The company, 


meanwhile, strangely regardless of our jeers, 
kept at w yrk, and to-day we have these results, 

srtainty to look forward to. ‘The 
en by about thirty of 
the most prominent capitalists and business 


men of New York, ani the first $5,500,000 of 
been negotiated in London with 


and this ¢ 
capital stock is afrealy tak 


satisfied, but who can tell whether she will or | they found a big rock in his load of hay, re- 


these chaps got so near the piles of money that 
a little would roll off and lodge upon their pri- 
vate carts, in spite of anything. 
most of them believe, with Jonas Chuzzlewit, 
that ‘you can't over-do taking care of your- 


self.” 


tions 


and quiet soldier with such ferocity and persist- 
ency that every man in the country was dis- 
turbed and excited, apparently, save the object 
of their vituperation, and he — smoked, and 
went on his way with an evident assurance that 
there was not much of a shower in progress, af- 
ter all. Such sublime mastery of himself dur- 
ing the tremendous assult upon his motives, 
his conduct, and his character, or the indif- 
ference, if you will, equally sublime, made a 
protounder impression upon the public mind 
than all the tierce phillipics of the great Sena- 
torial triumvirate, and all the profuund and 
caustic dissertations of the ‘independent press” 
combined; and in November the response came 
in from the people, showing that all the dame 
age done was the smashing of a few baggage- 
wagons belonging to the new party ot Liberals 
and the slaughter of their hopes and their 
leader. During the last session the Credit Mo- 
bilier excitement in the House has come to as 
impotent results. As I predicted when the 
proposition was first made, the bill to increase 
the salaries of Congressmen passed. I could not 
but feel it would, it was such a nice dividend in 
clean cash, and, not coming from the hand of 
Oakes Ames, it would not contaminate or de- 
moralize the purest man of them. Yes, ‘twas 
a sure thing from the start, the only wonder 
being that with their hands in such close prox- 
imity to the public treasury our disinterested 
law-makers had not helped themselves before. 
You remember the honest farmer, who, when 


membered suddenly that on his way to town he 


had ‘driven very near a stone-wall;” and so 


And then 


THE INAUGURATION. 


The most elaborate and promising prepara- 
and 


were made for the inauguration, 


bill. 
round. 


misgivings as to the popular judgment in their 
bestowal. 

General Grant evidently entered into the 
spirit of the affair more perfectly than he did 
four years ago. He noticed the demonstrations 
more, and was not so abstracted, apparently, 
but behaved like one who has acquired ‘a 
knowledge of the ropes.” 

Our city papers are unusually gorgeous in 
One of them winds up an account 
thus: ‘In the enthu- 
usual politeness was 


description. 


of a scene in fashion 


siasm of the hour th 
dropped as something supertluous ; and this be- 
ing the established rule, everybody observed it 
bar-room, the 
in this 


generously.” In deseribing a 


same writer says: "Phere is a charm 
room which renders it attractive—the liquor 
dispensed, or the winning ways of Langley and 
Twombly, the reader may judge for himself.” 
After this you will hardly wish for more to ena- 
ble you to comprehend the situation, unless you 
can taste the liquor. 

The inaugural speaks so plainly for itself 
that much comment is not demanded. It is 
happy in length, more happy in tone, and most 
happy as the expression of an honest purpose 
to mect the promises of the convention which 
made the nomination. 

THE DAY 

The day after the inauguration was rather 


APTER. 


pleasant, and many of the military companies 


and regiments marched through the streets, 
showing off to much better advantage than they 
found possible yesterday. On the whole, Wash- 
ington is satisfied that, barring the weather, it 
did honor to itself on the grand occasion. 


SELBY. 





STATE HOUSE NOTES. 

The report of the Bureau of Labor has ‘oeen 
ordered to be printed. Its statistics are inter- 
esting, and its recommendations seem wise and 
practicable. 

The report of the committee on woman-sut- 
the question, as 4 constitutional 
amendment, to the people. It is signed by 
Messrs. and Woods, on the 
part of the Senate, Messrs. Stone, 
Allen, Hayden and Hutchinson of the House. 
Messrs. Hopkins, Hurlbut and Burt dissent 
The debate on the report has 


submitung 


Parsons, Griggs 
and by 


trom this action. 
been cloquent and spirited, and attracted a 
large audience, the ladies overrunning the floor 
at the invitation of members. 

The requests tor the removal of the censure 
upon Senator Summer, by reason ot the battle- 
flag proposition, have been quite numerous. A 
hearing was given by the committee in charge, 
and eloquent addresses were made by Gov. 
Claflin, Emory Washburn, Freeman 
Clarke, Edward L. Pierce, and others in favor, 
and by William Lloyd Garrison, George EB. 
Phe appear- 


James 


Towne, and others in opposition. 


on that side occasioned 


ance of Mr. Garrison 
great surprise among the petitioners, and caused 
many of his old friends and culogists a pang of 
Sincere regret, 

The Taunton Gazette objects to the comm ét- 
tees on prisons, Hoosac tunnel, &c., absent ing 
themselves, with their tuutlies, on pleasure ex- 
cursions, which may be called legislative pic- 
mics, at the expense of the State. It says the 
former, with ‘their wives, children, anct invited 
guests, have been inspecting the tare of the dit- 
ferent hotels in the southern part of the State, 
indulging in the merry dance in tavern parlors, 
dving the lions of New Bedford sand Barnstable, 


the untortunate 


and taking cursory pecps at 
individuals who rub their noses against bars for 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

In the House the report of the committee om 
tederal relations, that the resolve introduced by 
Mr. Hayden of Poston, rejoicing at the estab- 
lishment of a republic in Spain, and anxiously 


looking forward to the time when Cuba may be 





welcomed to the sisterhood ot republics, ought 
Mr. 


action of 





not to pass, was discussed at some lenath. 


Gilbert, of Gloucester, detended the 
the committee, but Mr. Hayden roused the sym- 
pathies of members in behalf of the struggling 
Cuban patriots, and the consequence was that 
the report was rejected and the resolve cook its 


vote of ninety-six to forty- 


first reading by a 
seven. 

As the senatorial electioa approaches there 
One is that the 
the 


rcsolutions 


are all kinds of rumors afloat. 
not mean to have 
till the 


Sumner men do ¢lection 


occur, If possible censure 
matter is acted upon. 
their faverite candidate, but his non-signing of 


It is said Mr. Hoar was 


the expunging petition has led to a rally on Mr. 
Dawes. Others say Mr. Boutwell is aes con- 
tent with his present position in view of the in- 
These 


are both in the interest of the 


crease of the salary. sturics, however, 
minority candi- 
were probably started by their 
and Whiting have 
rallied and Mr. 


many 


and 
Messrs. 


each hopes of 


dates, 
friends. Loring 
being upon, 


Sanford has kind wishes, if not votes. 


The general feeling of on-lookers is that Mr. 
Boutwell will take the non-committecs members. 
Mr. Dawes'’s friends are nevertheless the most 


sanguine of all of success. 





CIRY TL4EE NOTES. 
The Council does not hurry about the salary- 
It is not a good scason for an increase all 


Mr. Auditor Turner says the city will need 


trage has a majority of the members in favor of 


Washington city never anticipated a good time 
with such entire confidence. The winter had 


been so severe, and had held on so unaccount- 


; ably long, that the most radical unbeliever in 
|} something new under the sun had given in at 


least a fortnight before, and admitted that things 
could not remain as they were any longer on 
any theory warranted by the experience or in- 
duction of man. The demand for a change 
was universal; and so sure were all that warm 
weather might be expected ‘‘about this time” 
that the opponents of Prot. Tyndall's propo- 
sition in relation tou a prayer-gauge were not 
disinclined to a compromise, taking the weather 


as the subject for atest. But a graver mistake 


could not have been made had it been adopted, 


for certainly such weather as we had was wicked 


shone brightly, but the wind was too cutting for 
endurance; the poor soldiers were pinched and 
shrivelled to a degree that was painful, and 





$8,600,000 ta pay its bills the present year, and 
which will come out of the tax-payers at the 
rate of about $14 per $1000 of property. 

The Berkeley street spoliation has been 
pretty well ventilated, before the House Judi- 
elary committee, by Solicitor Healy, Alderman 
Quincy, and others, who showed conclusively 
the wrongtulness of the State’s action in allow- 
Ing the abuttors to fence in the 
lots. 
people of any other section of the city would 


reserved ten- 
foot Such oa proceeding as this by the 
call out the indignant protest of all classes. 
Can the high-toned and cultivated dwellers on. 
Serkeley street afford to be considered spolia- 
tors of the public's property # 

Atthe Aldermen's mecting, Monday, a peti- 


tion was received for the opening of all depart- 





| and beyond all praying for or against. The sun} : 
| ns hore the influential names ot 


though they marched heroically it was with 


the indifferent step of men conscious that the ‘ 
It was 


ments of the Pablic Library on Sunday. It 
John G. Loring, 
ILowe, TL. 


Theodere 


James Freeman Clarke, Samuel G. 
D. Parker, Little, 
Metealf, A. K. Loring, Jordan, Marsh & Cok: 
Arthur Cheney, Otis Rich, Janes Ty 
Morse & Foss, Charles G 


frown & (o., 
t Fields, 


Trosty 
rosy, ¢ treene, 


| tion or kindle one spark of enthusiasin. 


lthem the West Point cadets and Navy 


‘from Annapolis. It was a fine display, and ex- | tion for the 


figure they were making was a failure. 
all very somber despite the gay trappings, 


ithe numerous bands with all their lively tunes, 


and extraordinary efforts could not stir emo- 
Their 


' blowing in competition with the wind was ludi- 


crously abortive and disappointing, and the 


crowd, which was no crowd, but more the dé- 
L 
been—reminding us of the epitaph on the day- 


rts of one — or rather of one that might have 


old infant, which was ‘‘so quickly done for” ia 
wondered what it ‘‘was begun for,” seemed 


all the time dissolving, and raised nog 4 cheer | Cominittecs, S2600; 


or a shout within my hearing. tn other por- 
tions of the line I am informed that there was 


much cheering, but £ was not fortunate enough | deputy chief, Slo000- 


to hear it 
the civic part of the proéession did not 
amount to much, as mast of the people not 





' 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Francis Hl. Underwood, George H. ¢ hickering, 
Henry C. Badger, Hf. G. Oris, Pat cick Donahoe, 
Edward E. Hale, Rufus Ellis, George E. Ellis, 
Daniel N. Haskell, P. Ss. ¢ and others. 

A comparison betw , paid 


tilmore, 
en the salaries 
various city official | 4) 14452 and those now pro- 
posed to be patg by the Aldermen show an ad- 
pe a Oe : , 

Vance a5 30 ows, the figures being the amount 
of inetvase -— 

clerk, S800; 
S25V0 ; 


city 
city 
clerk of 
S600; city 
engineer, SZ500- city 
registrar, $1500; harbor master, 31700; city 
$1800; chief of police, $1300; 
captains, lieu- 
tenants, $365; patrolinen, 3565; chicf engineer, 
$1500; superintendent of sewers, $1700; super- 


Mayor's 
citv. auditor, 
clerk of conneil, S56); 


Mayor, Sliver: 
treasurer, 
clerk, $2500; 


S150; 


senger, 


‘itor, Sl; 


city me 
soli 


city 


physician, 
Su65: 


jintendent of streets, $1300; superintendent of 


public buildings. 82100: superintendent of 


under military diseiphine put themselves into | public lands, $300; superintendent of health, 
s ~ . . . - ~ 
the charge of a sound discretion, reserving their | 31000; superintendent of fire-alarms, $1800; 


valor for a more propitious occasion. 


' Boston Lancers attracted more attention than 


The | 


! 
| 


superintendent of Faneuil Hall, $1000; deputy 
superintendent of Faneuil Hall, $550. The 


assessors have had their salaries more than 


any of the military organizations. and, after | doubled. 


boys 


The conference committee on the appropria- 
Zoston postoffice finally agreed to 


ceeded anything I have seen since the grand | appropriate $800,000, which can be used in the 


review when ‘Johnny came marching home,” purchase of single lots, one by one, instead of 


after the fall of Richmond. The Second Con- 
necticut regiment did not reach here till the 


parade was over. The ceremonies at the Senate 


' Chamber I did not witness, and hence ean give 


no description of them, but f am informed that 
evervthing went well, and nothing transpired to 
disturb the complacency of the Vice President 





requiring the whole site to be procured before 


payment could be made. The proviso as per- 


fected reads as follows :— 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make no purchase of land under this provision 
until the city of Boston shall agree to cause the 
triangular space between Congress, Pearl, Milk 
and Water streets to be opened to the public, 
and graded and paved at the expense of the city, 
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gbuildings have been destroyed by fire, to a width 


office lot, and every precaution is needed against 


the close of the war he went to South Carolina, 
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and widen Milk and Water streets, where the 


of at least sixty feet. 

This requirement is not unreasonable when 
js considered that the government is to put 
wo orthree millions of property on the post- 


fire and the daily blocking-up of the streets. 
It is willing also to pay betterments on the 
widenings, and to assume the cost of removing 
the block between Spring lane and Water street 
when School street is widened. It would be 
short-sightedness indeed on the part of the city 
not to accept these terms just to save the Post 
establishment from being moved back. 





EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The two houses ot Congress, befure its ad- 
voted themselves the increase of 
proposed, viz., $7500 per 
We do not think 
there is much public opposition to the amount, 





journment, 
salary originally 
annum, instead of $5000. 


but there is very grave censure of the fact that 
the act was made retroactive, applying to the 
outgoing Congress. Thus each retiring mem- 
ber took away with him 85000 more than he 
stipulated to serve the nation for when elected. 
[tis this fact that makes the country so severely 
(he amount required to 
There are 


criticise the action. 
answer this extra pay is $1,500,000! 
a hundred members who are not reelected, and 
each has a capital of sufficient amount thrust 
upon him to set. up a respectable business! 
What makes this action the more singular is 
that it was consummated by the same body that 
censured Wakes Credit Mobilier 
dividends ! 

The 
Charleston, S. C.. 
cvlored man formerly of Salem, and lately dis- 
Mr. Lee 
was educated at the Salem high school, and was 
Near 


Ames tor his 


Observer mentions the death in 
young 


Salen 


ot George Lee, a 


tinguished in South Carolina affairs. 
afterwards a porter In a grocery -store. 


where his talents and abilities soon brought him 


into He became a favorite of those of 


notice. 


his own color newly endowed with political 
rights, and was promoted to posts of honor and 
He of the 


legislature, a member of the constitutional con- 


responsibility. became a member 


vention, a judge of the criminal court, 
tinally speaker of the house of assembly. And 
in all these stations he did himselt credit and 
rendered good services to his constituents. 
Chis is a remarkable career for a young man ot 
thirty, starting with tew advantages, and with 
the drawback of a skiff of the wrong color. 
After the many good words which Vice Presi- 
dent Wilson has uttered for Gen. Jue Hawley, 
and after Mr. Wilson's own full and perfectly 
satisfactory explanation of his brief connection 
with the Credit Mobilier matter, it must be con- 


and | 








Stituting imprisonment for life. As the Spring- 
field Union remarks, we have good authority as 
wellas common-sense for the maxim that a living 
dog is better than a dead lion, and if the death 
penalty has become a dead letter, and can't be 
enforced, the adoption of a milder penalty that 
can be enforced furnishes a more efficient pro- 
tection for society. 

A zealous, but not very discriminating Meth- 
odist preacher at Cambridge, last Sunday, an- 
nounced as high morals the opinion that ‘ta 
young man had better spend Sunday in the 
worst den of infamy than in a law-sanctioned 
library, for in the former place his conscience 
would be ieft free to act, while in the latter it 
would be blunted.” We are glad to hear there 
were but few endorsers of this sentiment, even 
among his own flock. 

The new organization of newspaper and lit- 
erary men is taking form and character as the 
‘**Papyrus Club.” Its object is to promote good- 
fellowship among literary men, particularly 
among the writers of this city and vicinity. 
The following are the officers: President, N. 
S. Dodge; Treasurer, W. A. Hovey; Secreta- 
ry, Charles F. Pascoe; Executive Committee, 
N.S. Dodge, Wm. A. Hovey, C. E. Pascoe, 
F. H. Underwood, Alexander Young, J. Boyle 
O'Reilly and E. P. Mitchell. 

The attendance at the Public Library, on 
Sunday afternoon last, fully equalled that of 
any Sunday since the experiment went into op- 
eration. Among the number present were sev- 
eral ladies, who were engrossed in the perusal 
of religious periodicals, and the large number 
of books and periodicals called tor were of a 
high literary order. Many young men and 
boys availed themselves of the opportunity 
afforded for improving their minds. The move- 
ment, which is now fairly inaugurated, is re- 
garded as a meritorious success. 

The Grant and Wilson flag which was hung 
out at the junction of Columbus avenue and 
Chandler street in October last did duty again 
yesterday, in honor of the inauguration of the 
candidates borne upon its folds, and as a fitting 
cenclusion to the labors of the campaign. It 
will now be kept for holidays and festive occa- 
sions, and will doubtless often be seen gracing 
the avenue. Why cannot all the political flags 
be utilized in the same manner ?—Journal, 5th. 

The friends of the late General Schouler met 
Thursday, and appointed a general committee 
to secure the erection ot a monument, to cost 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 





$21,000,000, and the divisible surplus $1 ,600,- 
000. Everything is safe and sound about this 
company, and Messrs. S. & A. will be pleased 
to confer at their office with all contemplating 
insurance upon their lives. 





MUSIC NOTES. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. 

The recital of the New England Conserva- 
tory, at Wesleyan Hall, Tuesday week, was 
very entertaining. The programme consist- 
ed of Schubert’s quintette opera 114; in two 
songs, by Mr. Arthur T. Hills; and a piano 
solo by Mr. J. A. Hills. The quintette is a 
beautiful composition, and was very finely ren- 
dered. Mr. Hills has a tine voice, and his 
rendering was very accurate, but expression 
was wanting. The concert throughout was very 
pleasing. 

HARVARD CONCERT. 

The eighth symphony concert takes place 
next Thursday afternoon, on which occasion 
Mr. Whitney is the solvoist, and compositions 
from Schuman, Bach, Spohr, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven will be presented, some of them for the 
It is a brilliant programme. 

VECK’S ANNUAL CONCERT. 


first time. 
MR. 

This delightful retinion will take place this 
year on the 9th of April—Wednesday evening. 
Rubinstein, Wieniawski, Theodore Thomas, 
and his orchestra, will be among the chief at- 
tractions. It will be a feast of music seldom 
surpassed. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 





THE “‘GLOBE.” 
impersonations 
in ‘Chesney 


Madame Janauschek’s ot 
**Lady Dedlock” and ‘*Hortense.’ 
Wold,” at this house, in June last, attracted the 


discriminating 


” 


commendation from 
At that time we gave a full analysis otf 


wartiest 
critics. 

the artist's interpretations, and, therefore, need 
not at this time dwell upon her powerful per- 
formances tov minutely. Distinetive charac- 
terizations have been attempted by other artists 
of two parts in a single play, but seldom has an 
artist been called upen to portray two charac- 
ters of such peculiar and strongly-contrasted 
individualities as these. Of the relative merits 
of these impersonations, it is difficult to give a 
detined judgment. The former is more impres- 
sive in its power and fatalistic suggestiveness, 





about $2500. 

Representatives Hoar, Willard and Sargent, 
woman-suffragists, called on the President Sat- 
urday morning and presented the memorial of 
Julia Ward Howe, L. Maria Child, Mary A. 
Livermore, Ada CC. Bowles, Elizabeth 
Phelps, Lucy Stone, and several other repre- 


sentative women, asking for the recognition in 


woman-sutfrage. 





fessed that Hawley lot tic latier rest in a very 


unhandsome position in the debate on the expul- | 


sion of Ames and Brovks. This is the record: 


Mr. Cox reminded Mr. Hawley that at the | 


fast election he had declared, at a public meet- 
ing, that there was no ownership of Credit Mo- 
bilier stock part of Senator Wilson. 
while the evidence has now shown 
ad been. He would like know how 
dignant triend trou Connecticut came 
that statement. 

Mr. Hawley said that, he might 
think of the purpose of the question, he would 
He had risen on the stage 


on the 


t 
to 


his in- 
to make 


whatever 


unswer it squarely. 


in Hartford after a halt hour's conversation with | 


Sentor Wilson and lad declared that gentleman 
to be, to the belief and knowledge, 
innucent of any complication whatever, and in 
the tirst flash of his indignation he had defied 
the world tu prove that he was so complicated 
If the evidence since showed that he was mis- 
He had said what 


best of his 


taken, it was not his fault. 
he believed. 

Wilson had 
[t would 


This was virtually saying that 
lied, and he —H. 
seem thar Hawley io- 
would have gracefully al- 


hod been deceived. 
his head during the de- 
bate ; otherwise te 
luded to the Senator’s explicit statement. 





NOTES. 

The poet Bryant, with two daughters, has 
been sojourning in our city lately. 

Robert Toombs tiereely and fretfully told a re- 
cent inquirer that Southern reconstruction 
‘fatigues the indignation.” 

After July few newspapers will publish that 
little item commencing,-“"We are indebted to 
the Hou. ——— for valuable pub. docs.” 

Collecor Russell pays a portion of his force 


assistants—on Mon- 


days, instead » Phe 
is salutary to their morals and economy. 


cher 


-the lumpers and other 


f Saturdays, now. change 


Every building lut on High street is said to 


be under contract, and most of them with the 


understanding that the edifiees to be built shall | 


be completed betore the first of October. 
Chere was a reduction in the public debt last 
ot about tive and a quarter millions of 





jollars. The Seeretary of the Treasury gives 
notice that the legal tenders have been with- 


alrawn to the 


The 


hat adopted an artigie declaring that women 


limit of $356 000,000, 


Pennsvivania constitutional convention 


who have reached the age of twenty-one years 
“shall be eligible to any office of control or 
under the school laws” of that 


management 
State 
Che President has nominated Luther S. Leach 


Revenue for the 


to be Collector of Internal 
Second District of Massachusetts, vice Ben- 
W. Harris, elected to Congress. Mr. 


jamin 
‘Leach was formerly Deputy Collector, and is 
an excellent officer. 

A Kansas legislator told how he voted for 
this 
One fellow 


Senator J. J. Ingalls something in way 


“ET dont know just how it all was. 
got up avd said Jingalls, and then another sail 
Singatls, and they kept on saying J'ingalls, until 
they called my name, and [said Jingalls. 


at last 
tov.” . 

Hon. Simon Brown, editor of the New Eng- 
land Farme died Wednesday week, at his 
and ’ ; 
residence at Concor 1, of typhoid fever. He 


was formerly Con gressional Librarian at Wash- 
ntly Lieutenant-Governor 


and subsey Us b 
avid has hel 


ington, 
ft Massachusetts, 1 other important 

State offices 

Rejgister announces the with- 

drawal of its senior proprietur, Mr. John Chap- 


The Salem 


atl 


man. who has sold his interest in the paper to 
Eben N. Waltoa. The Register, under the 
editorial care of C. W. Palfray, has been a 


steady-going, reliable paper Mr. Walton will 


idd to its value 


roles F. Durant, the famous deronaut, wito 


veral ascents from the **Back Bay” in 


Ch 
Gade se 
Sunday last at his residence in Jersey City 
Jated to the amiable cashier of the 
conmen 


He was not re 


Transert tis m 


though having 
‘at qualities. 
-heaith has compelled 


th row exceptions, many invi 
Her continued indis- 


z + sich 
r great wianufactories in which 


er 


wed, as her 





recommended immeditfe return to Eng- 
land 

I ttand Rainey, the coloted members trom 
South Carolina, voted against the censure of 
lames Brooks Atter the vote jad been taken 
and anu i. the censured member walked 


f these gentlemen and warmly 
Mr. Brooks was a bitter Dem- 


the war. and has beer an 


se miaine Opponent o 
compromising Oppenea 


f equal rights. 
Miss Jennie Collins has received for the 
of Boftin’s Bower 


tae following 


trom factory operatives at Lawrence, through 


the of the corporations, in the order 


agents 
named : 
bury, $166.76; 
$100; Everert 





Mills, D. W. Ayer. 


tion of some of the best people iz the State. 


Missouri has followed the lead of Lowa and : , 
enaltyandsub- | Tbe cash assets of their company are over | else she has essayed since her remarkable hit 


Michigan in abolishing the death p 


that there | 


_otirty-five or forty years ago, died on 


, yorego her contemplated 


physicians lgve 


un- 


aid 


eontributions 


Washington Mills. William H. Salis- 
Pemberton Mills, F. E. Clarke, 
$50.25. 


Miss Collins has the confidence and covopera- 


jthat he had completed his inaugural, but he 
| looked with favor and approval on all efforts 
for the enlargement of women’s sphere of work 
| and of influence. 

|} The Young Men’s 
| city have opened a very elegant parlor for the 


Christian Union ot this 


}tree use of all visitors to its rooms. This is 
of 


|the service of 
| 
' 


} one our noblest institutions. It places at 


all young men, without cost, 
} every form of social and inteilectual enjoyment, 
jand only asks that they will honor the Union 
wherever they are. Some of our rich 
about to close their eyes in death, should keep 
them open long enough to write down a tew 
thousands benefit of this institution; 
ithose not on the eve of death can send their 
checks Mrs W 


president. 


for the 
to Jaldwin, the etticient 


In anticipation of the liberal action towards 


Boston of Congress the Traveller appreciatively | 


remarked :— 

It is reported that Postmaster Burt has in- 
duced the conference committee of two 
houses of Congress to agree to the appropria- 
tion for the enlargement of the Boston postof- 
tice site, conditioned upon the widening of Milk 
and Water streets to the width of sixty teet, 
and the opening of a public square on the Con- 
yress-street front down to” Pearl street, the 
government assenting to the application of the 
betterment principle to street widenings in this 
city. The committee also agree that when the 
city widens School street the government will 
assume the expense of removing the buildings 
between Water street and Spring lane. If this 
agreement is sanctioned by Congress, Gen. Burt 
will have secured great advantages to our City 
in the way of aid in opening wider avenues, 
entitling him to the gratitude of our citizens 


} 
the 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


will with us 


The Jubilee be 
next Saturday and the following Wednesday. 


again 


singers 


Palmer, Bachelders & Co. sagzest 


very attractive goods in diamonds and other 


Messrs. 


gems for persons of taste and refinement. 
Hollis’s 


gloves are as neat, comfortable and cheap as 


Messrs. Hewins & 
can be devised anywhere. See their card. 

Messrs. George W. Chipman & Co. have some 
additional grand bargains to offer at their car- 
pet rooms, corner of Hanover and Court streets. 

Messrs. & Knight 
now in store elegant lines of carpetings for 
that 


Goldthwait, Snow have 


spring and summer use will captivate 
every eve and taste. 

I> peruse Messrs. Cushman & Brooks s ad- 
vertisements is to stimulate a purpose to ator 
take one’s wife to Temple place for a spring 
and summier outfit. 

The spring-overcoats of Messrs. Macullar, 
Willams & Parker 


are quite the thing tor the season, as 


now at 335 
street 
well as tor depleted purses. 

Holmes & Co.. 
offering th 


Messrs. Noyes, 
soun to change their location, are 
entire stock of chvice books and stationery at a 
great discount, which is a rare chance tor buy- 
ers. 

elightful 
litthe work from the - Say ¢ Sige 8 Zirkg 
entitled “Bits of Talk about Home Matters.’ 
soon there will much talkiag about 


**bits of talk.” 


Roberts Brothers have issued a d 


gracetur 


pen o 


Very be 


these 


Churchill, Watson & Co. certainly 


Messrs. 


and desirable list o 


{present a attractive t 
ladies’ dry goods for inspection, as their notices 


the 


very 
indicate. assortment 
are mohairs, alpacas, briliantines, Hamburgs, 
There are fewer 


elsewhere Among 


and dress-goods generally. 

stores more popular with shopping ladies than 
{| Churchill, Watson & Co.'s, and their considerate 
treatment of every caller accounts for it. 


J. R. Osgood & Co. publish to-day **Lars: a 
Pastoral of Norway,” a very fresh 


poem by Bayard Taylor, which ought tu have a 


and noble 


general circulation: and the series of **Music 
Hali Sermons” just delivered by W. H. H. 


Murray. This volume has eleven stirring and 


jeneveding timely discourses, which will repay 
tor reading even by those who do 


The 
series in the one which has stirred Rev. Dr. 


assent t 


not 


Mr. Murray’s creed. last sermon of the 


Fulton to characteristic zeal for the faith once 
delivered to his kind of saints. 
Our readers have doubtless observed the ad- 


Vvertisement of Messrs. Stocking « Austin. 
No. 13 Merchants’ Exchange. th 
agers of the New ) Lite 

tl éxtine™ in 


which has adopted the 


rk Insurance. 





* 


| policy as ateature of the 





ir business. Tis prin 


ciple was originated by Tonti, a Neapolitan, un- 


are associated 





der which a number of pers 


' wyether to form a fund th+ income of w bish as this exhibition furnistese, and as theaters 
divided, at stated periods. amva, th are conducted, as we have frequently been re-, 





imembers. 48 deaths occur, the shares of the 


' deeedents pass ie the syrvivi 


Mve?s, 





g less and less 


,as the number of these is stv 


in the course of years, the income lo the surviv- | 


ing members is constantly inereasing, Unal the 
last survivors receive extraordinary prodts. 


; =} ly ar : 
This principle has been occasionty applied in 


‘this country. and has always won favor. As 
now apphed to lite insurance it has many 


friends: and Messrs. &. & A. are enlisting some 


of our best citizens in its practical adoption. 


Stuart | 


the inaugural address of the right and justice of} 
The President stated in reply | 


men, | 


English walking- 


Washington | 


e Boston man- | 
Co..| 











the latter more pleasing in its brillianey and 
| variety of action, and is, undoubtedly, more 
unique in that it represents the actress, who is a 
} German, as speaking broken English with a 
No artist not possessed of 


French accent. 


extraordinary genius could, under such circum- 


{ 
stances, portray a character with any approxi- 


| mation to reality. As rendered by Mme. Jan- 
| auschek, there is nothing lacking to make it 
| wondertully life-like and altogether unstage- 
}like. Were Madame Janauschek to confine 
| herself to this play alone, she would still bear 
jthe highest claim to great tragic genius that 


can be aceorded to any living actress. [st 
is a matter of gratification, however, that 


the artist's powers have a much wider sphere, 


jand that in her extensive repertoire there 
jix nota character in which she is not truly 
great. Her performances during the week have 
been received with enthusiasm, and her engage- 
{ment promises to be the most brilliant she has 
| ever played in Boston. 
The dramatization of Dickens's story, by Mr. 
We call to 


| mind no other that can excel it of the many 


Rendle, is exceptionally good. 


| that have been made of this author's works. We 
| could wish, however, that the ghastly vision-tab- 
leau at the end might be omitted, as the deaou- 

| ment is quite consistent without such an auxil- 
iary, and the piece is surely sad enough with- 
out piling on such a heap of agony at this 
point. 
The 
that given Madame Janauschek by the New 
Mr. Allen gave a 


support was, generally, much better than 


York company last summer. 
| quiet but strongly-characterized impersonation 
lof **Tulkinghorn”—its only defect being in a 
j single point of *‘make-up.” Mr. Rendle gave 
is before aterribly realistic portraiture of ‘Jo,’ 
which was fully equal to his much-praised per- 
formance of last year, barring his inhuman 
facial **make-up,” which was navedlessly repul- 
sive. Mr. Raymond found ‘Mr. Guppy” pe- 
culiarly in his vein, and evolved many droll, 
humorous points by his admirable action; Mr. 
Sheridan was especially good as ‘Inspector 
3uckett,” giving to ita becoming professional 
| air; Mr. Daly was careful and effective as 
}**Sir Leicester Dedlock”; Mrs. Hunter looked 
prettily and acted pleasingly as **Esther,” and 
Miss Harris (or Mrs. lind, as her substitute, 
was conscientious in ‘*Mrs. Bouncewell.” The 
play was mounted with all possible complete- 
presenting several new scenes by Mr. 
| Giessing. 
| Chesney Wold” will have two performances 
eae and, owing to its great success, it will 
| continue the attraction during the coming week. 

THE “BOSTON.” 





Phe novelty of the week, we will not say in 
i dramatic way, has been ‘The Scouts of the 
Prairie,” by **Ned Buntline.” 


Ose to go into a very profound analysis of 


We do not pro- 
H 
this affair, which may be fairly defined as a 
version of the traditional unadulterated 
dime novel. As 
come within the pale of dramatic criticism, and 


such it, of course, does not 





}we feel no duty imposed upon us to make 
| in extensive local review of the performance, 
| either commendingly or adversely. In briefly 
sketching the main points of the exhibition, it 
may be noted that the Hon. Wm. Cody ( Buf- 
falo Bill **Himself,” and so does 
Mr? Jo. Jack); ‘Ned 
| Buntline” enacts another romantic scout, “Cale 
| Burg.” Mr. Cody is a ot a 
man, tall, lithe, fine-teatured, with an eye like 
It seems a pity that he should con- 


appears as 


Omohundro 


} 
} a 
| Texas 


fine specimen 


an eagle’s. 
sent to exhibit himself like a Barnum curiosity. 





His principal duties in the show consist in de- 


claiming stilted riff-raff and discharging gor- 
geous revolvers, loaded, apparently, with pop- 
corn or fusees, Judging from the feeble sputter 
Jack” is another fine- 
looking young man who hasn't much to do ex- 


they make. ‘Texas 





jcept to rush on with ‘‘B. Bill,” and look pic- 
| turesque, which he accomplishes satisfactorily. 
**Ned Buntline” says a great deal that is some- 

owing to the speaker's lim- 
ited vocal pow His 


temperance speech meets with the applause of 





what unintelligible, 
‘rand tendency to lisping. 
the gallery. The leading female characters are 
“Hazel Eye.” executed by a Senorita Carfano, 
and ‘Dove Eye,” by Mlle. Morlacchi. The 


| former manages her English accent so well 


| that we have no suspicion of her native origin, 
{but is not so clear with her pronunciation. 
“His slife.” ‘Oh Heavurn!” and ‘Be cam,” 


are among the many examples which occurred 
of her possibilities in this way. 


Mille. 
and considering that this was her first attempt 


Morlacchi acted with her usual grace, 


4 speaking part was quite successful. 





realistic ruffed petticoat literally took tle starch 
any thing in the 


ut of 





2 witnessed. 








be imagined, this combination excites 


most rapturous adoration of the 


undisguised merriment of ‘'the stalls. 


pletely filled at every representation thus far. 
Once in awhile the public, or quite a portion of 
it. seems to revel ip just such a morass of rube 


minded. for purposes of 
have their just claims to try the 
The 


auditorium will undoubtedly need a thorough 
combination.” 


management 


experiment if wilttug to run the risk. 


after the exodus of the 
Scouts of the Prairie” 


be played for che last times this after- 


| Cleaning 
| “The will, it is 
nounced, 
| noun and evening. 
On Monday next Miss Maggie Mitchell will 
reappear in *‘Jane Eyre.” in which she achieved 
a greater success last season than in anything 


4 


in **Fanchon.” The Boston favorite, Mr. L. 


R. Shewell, wili support Miss Mitchell. He 
has not appeared here in several years. 
LECTURES, ETC. 
The six delightful lectures of Rev. John 


Weiss on “Shakespeare” will be given in this 
city, it will be seen by a special notice, on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings succeeding, till 
completed, at Wesleyan Hall. The hour is 
fixed at 4 1-2 o'clock, P. M., and the price at 
$5 forthe series. ‘The lectures are very choice, 
as will be the audience also, doubtless. 

An analysis of Mr. Bellew’s readings will 
appear in our next. Our New York corre- 
spondent, however, briiliantly set him out, a 


tew weeks since. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


MISS EMILY FAITHFULL ON **THE BEST SOCIETY.” 


Miss Faithfull’s third Boston lecture was 


given at the Tremont Temple, Wednesday 
afternoon, under the auspices of the Parker 
Fraternity. She said nearly al! people are 


aLxious to get inte ‘good society,” but tov 
many desired this on account of the conspie- 
uousness it gave them, and not from the right 
motive of moral and intellectual improvement. 
Many a sailor wished to be appointed captain ot 
his ship, not because he was particularly fitted 
to command, but for the honor of the pusitioa. 
of 
society that was inclined to be artificial, rather 


[here was too much our so-called 


good 


than natural. 
are brought into whit is actually the best society, 


In the reading of good books we 
and we can by this means reach the hearts ot! 
many who would otherwise remain unknown to 
us. The American poet Lowell had written 
of Words- 
rebellion, the 
our 


many things as beautiful as 
[In the of our 
England were turned 


any 
worth’s. ease 
toward 


One of these 


hearts of 
sorrow o.ten by our war-poetry. 
poems the speaker read, dwelling upon the 
death of a brave boy at the South, ‘*Somebody’s 
darling,” bringing tears to many eyes in the 
audience. In reading books, tou many read for 
the sake of **getting through” an author's works, 
and had no appreciation of their contents. It 
is a pity we cannot all read the sublime words 
of the ancient authors in their original language, 
but there is much in modern verse that will 
prove wonderfully strengthening to the reader. 
Addison said that good readers were like good 
smokers; it required some time to acquire the 
habit, but it proved a great solace afterward. 
It is not easy to become famous. Only by hard 
labor, great research and cultivation can wi 
the 


have delved for years in the studies they chose, 


reach heights of literature. Great men 
and have but put to use the accumulated wisdom 
of the ages in the most successful works. In 
reading we must place ourselves en rapport, as 
it were, with the author's feelings, otherwise it 
The best society 


The 
panionship of the best men and women will 


will seem dry and tasteless. 
opens to us the kingdom of God. com- 
awaken in us a reverence for all that is truly 


great. Our lives must be monuments of th 


beauty of chastity and truth; we must have 
lofty thoughts and high aspirations. ‘Then shall 
the result be great among the living, 
the 


powers that cannot die. 


great 


among dead, and marvelous among the 


WOMAN'S HIGHER EDUCATION. 
The Legislative committee on education gave 

ahearing, the other day, upon the remonstrancs 

of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 


the further grant of land to the 


and others, against 
Institute of 
Technology. Mrs. Howe was first heard, and 
been done in Massachusetts to woman in her 


tion. She cited the cases ot Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
pelled to gu to other States to seek a good edu- 
cation. She found a nuinber of Massachusetts 
ladies at Michigan University and at Cornell 
University, exiled torlearning’s sake. She said 
woman had been refused admission to Harvard. 
the Institute of Technology, and other places, 
yn the ground that there were not sutticient 
idvantages for the men. This was much lik 
tman bringing home half a loaf of bread and 
to l 


his wife on the ground that 
there was not enough for himself. oS 


refusing any 





helieved 


the cocduvation of the sexes was the plan o! 


nature for both, and when they were educated 


in common it would dispel the iusion which 
men now entertained of intellectual superiority. 
Phere was now no lezal impediment to the ad- 
of FE.lnah 


Cheney then presented strong arguments in 


mission wonien to college.—Mrs. 


favor of the admission of women to the insti- 
tute, and said that the objection to State aid 
being extended to the institute was not based 
onany lack of respect for its work, but on the 
ground that the women shouid share the ad- 
vantages it offered. —President J. D. Runkle of 
the [nstitute said he sympathized with the move- 
ment for a broader education of woman, the 
question with him being a matter of policy, 
and the guardians of the institution might not 
think it would result 
to-day, evenit they personaily were in sympathy 
It would disturb the har- 


in its widest influence 
with the movement. 
mony of the corporation, and they could not 
raise the funds necessary to carry out the con- 
grant of land 


the 


templated improvements if 
was hampered with such a proviso; and whether 
they should feel like accepting or declining the 
grant with such a proviso he could not sve that 
it would result in any advantage to the general 


He 


for 


cause of the better education of woman. 

offered the proposal on the ground of policy 
the institution, and it was an issue they did not 
He did not 
munity was educated up to the point, and they 
could not afford to make martvrs of themselves 


care to force now. hink the com- 


at present.—Mr. Bigelow stated that, in his 
opinion, it would be unwise to make any change 
so radical as the admission of women to the 


institution at the present time. 





LITERARY NOTES: 

The British War-otlce has just forwarded to 
the Secretary of the “Chicago Free Library” a 
This 
completes the list of donations obtained from 


handsome donation of its publications. 


all the government departments forthe rejuven- 
ation of its burned library. 


‘*Fritz’ writes from Boston to the Erening 


Mail of how several Boston authors are keep- 
ing themselves busy :— 
It is somewhat early to forecast the autumn 


several 





Her | 


fadian-costume line | 


money-making, the | 


an- j 


work of our publishers, bur 

ling books are set down on Osgood 
}ot which a hint may be given. Parts 
terson” will doubtless come then, 
people so keen an appreciation of his unsur- 
passed skillasawriter of biography thatthey will 
| hasten to read or re-read his story of the liy 
Jackson, Burr and Franklin. Col. Higginson’'s 
| **Atlantic Papers” about N rtw 
lected into a book, probably to 
port Days,” and surel 
those who rightly valu 
and grace which characteri 
Among 


& Co.'s list 
| 
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lives ot 








} 
ill be ¢ 


Newp 

+! . } 
e entitled **Old- 
wiat 








hearts of 


VY to Ww 
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culture, freshness 








| essays. other of Osgood’s autumn 





| books will come a new volume of poems by 
Miss Lucy Lareom: a fresh series of stories 
from the busy and skillful pen of Mr. Stephe 
author of the Camping Out” series; Mr. 
erson’s thrice-announced series of essays 





titled **Poetry and Criticism,” which may possi- 
bly be announced yet again before actually mak- 
ing their appearance: and a volume of : 
iby T. B. Aldri: including the “Young Des- 
| perado.” “A Rivermouth Ro- 
mance,” ‘ 


same 
which he he 
lantic. Mr. Aldr 
story which may rr 
; Rivermouth furzis 
principal characters 
he is slowly maturing 
the figures and inci 
from memory or 
«the substance of 


stories 







* +t ? ek j 
of the eXceiient Kind 


the Ar- 


and will write for 








ee the light 





es the scene and 


Inthe guiet 





summoned 


shall torm 





We find jhe following in the Springfield Re- 
| puddican Boston corespondence :— 

A good story is told in literary circles in New 
York of an enthusiastic Carlyle club of ladies 
aod gentlemen of Cambridge and Boston. who 
meet periodically to read their chosen prophet 
and worship at his shrine. One of them. not 
imbued with sufficient reverence to teach him 





exclusion from the channels of a higher educa- | 


BOST ON, 


remarked that sufficient injustice had already | 











better, feloniously contrived to have the reader | 
on a certain evening insert something of his 
own composition into the reading, as though it 
came from the printed page and Carlyle’s hand. 
The interpolation was as follows: ‘*Word- 
spluttering organism, in whatever place—not 
with Plutarchean comparison, apologies, nay, 
rather, without any such apologies—but born 
into the world to say the thought that is in them 
—antiphorial, tov, in the main—outchers, bak- 
ers and candlestick-makers: men, women, pe- 
dants. Verily with you, too, ‘tis now or never.” j 
This paragraph produced great applause among | 
the devotees of Carlyle. The leader of the 
club especially, a learned and metaphysical 
pundit who is the great American apostle of 
Carlyle, said nothing Carlyle had ever written 
was more representative and happy. The ac- | 
tual author of it attempted to ask some ques- 
tions about it and elicit explanations. These 
were not wanting, and, where they failed, the 
stupidity of the questioner was the substitute 
presumption, delicately hinted. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

Mr. Jolin C. Loring, recently engaged in the 
dry goods business at the corner of Pemberton 
square and Tremont row, has been arrested at 
the instance of Hl. B. Clatlin & Co. of New York, 
who are creditors of Mr. Loring to the amount 
of about $30,000, for obtaining goods under 
false pretences, and a requisition for his arrest 
was made by Governor Dix. A writ of habeas | 
corpus has been granted by Chief Justice Chap- | 
man of the Supreme court. | 

Mr. Savage, the cashier of the Lechmere Na- | 
tional Bank, in Cambridge, proves a defaulter | 
to the amount of $14,668.37. He is a large | 
real estate owner in Somerville. He has been | 
connected with the Lechmere Bank as cashier 
since its establisiiment in 1554, and his honesty | 
has never before been questioned. He was a| 
prominent member of the Prospect street Or- | 
thodox church, and has been treasurer of the | 
society fur a number of years. | 

Mrs. Sarah Pope of Dorchester died on Mon- 
lay, aged 99. This aged lady who was older 
thin the declaration of independence, was the 
mother of eleven children, fve,of whom are | 
still living. Until within a few months she re- | 
tained her faculties in singular perfection, and | 
Was a constant attendant upon church. general- | 
ly both morning and afternoon. Like others of | 
uer family, she was devotedly fond of music and | 
ilways an excellent singer. Sunday, the 2d of'| 
March, 1350, was very stormy, and the services | 
were held in the vestry of the First{Church on | 
Meeting House hill. Only eight of the choir! 
were present, and of these one one was Mrs. | 





Pope's granddaughter, and of the two others| Clearance sSSale for this 


yne was a grand-niece and another a grand- | 
Nephew. She, then in her s2d year, stood up 
ind sang with those so much her juniors both 
parts of the day. 


A young girl in Springfield, about sixteen | 
years of age, who has been an invalid tor aj 
number of years, recently suffered fifteen days 
of starvation, the tonsils and epiglottis of her | 
throat having become sv inflamed and swollen 
that not a particle of food could enter her 
stomach. Her life was saved by cooking meat | 
and coffee in her room, the nutritious odors of 
which she inhaled. She is now able, with the | 
utmost difficulty, to swallow a little broth sev- 
eral times a day. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The bedstead upon which President Washing: 
ton slept when he visited New Hampshire is 
still shown in the mansion where President | 
Weare lived at Hampton Falls, in a chamber | 
where the visitor sees paper hung with nails, in| 
the olden style. The tablecloth used for state 
jinners by President Weare is still kept in a 
well preserved condition by one of the presi- 
lent’s descendants, a lady of Portsmouth, while 
nther descendants, resident in Salem, Mass., | 
therish like keepsakes of their celebrated an- | 


cestor. 


| 
MASSACHUSETTS. | 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


IN GENERAL. 

A highly interesting scrap of history has re- 
cently come to light in relation to Mr. Lincoln. 
Upon the authority of one of the early settlers 
ot Illinois, Mr. Dixon, the founder of the city 
of Dixon, Lee county, it is stated that about 
the year 1532, while Gen. Z. Taylor, afterward 
President of the United States, was in com- 
mand of the fort at Dixon’s Ferry, near where 
Dixon now stands, Jetferson Davis, who was a 
lieutenant in the United States service at that 


ltime, and serving under Gen. Taylor, admin- 


Livermore and Harriet Hosmer, who were com- | 





promis- | 


n’s **Jef- j 


and will give } 


Cushman & Brooks, 


ol- | 


e Mr. Higginson’s | 


istered the oath to Abraham Lincoln, then a 
vaptain in the volunteer militia of that State. 
It is also stated upon the same authority that 
Gen. Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, 
was a lieutenant and present atthe time. How 
lifferent the lives of these two men! 

Che Treasury civil service board are prepar- 
ing a report of their doings from the inaugura- 
tion of the civil service system to the present 
time, to be submitted to the Advisory Board. 
It will show the character of questions sub- 
nitted to candidates; the manner of reckoning 
their relative proficiency, and of making up the 
average standing of each person examined. It 
will contain many observations as to the proper 
node of conducting examinations and of de- 
termining the fitness for positions as clerks. 
Vhirty examinations have been held by the 
Treasury Board; 700 persons have been ex- 


imined; 61 admitted to clerkships, and 75 pro- | people, fought a duel, then came to Pennsylyania 
Where he embraced the faith of the Quakers, and 


moted. In the scale of 100 itis but seldom, 


even in examinations for promoticn, that a Years after returned to Norway to destroy the tyran- 
Its descriptions of life 
Chapman, now head of the stamp division, In- | 40d scenery in Norway, of Quaker homes and usages. 

are exceedingly clear and picturesque; its delinea- 
| tions of character and human experience are graphic 


‘andidate scores as high as 90. Mr. E. R. 


ternal Revenue Bureau, in a recent examina- 
tion, made the highest figure yet, 92 21-100, 





Sunday Services, 
MUSIC HALL SPIRITUALIST FREE MEET- 
INGS.—Mi-= Doten, sunday, at 2.30 P.M. Subject— 
The Book of Life’ and the Last Judgment.”—Reyv. 
Chapter 20. Excellent singing. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CURE POR CoUGH OR COLD.—AS soon as there is 
the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with difficulty 
4 breathing, or indication ot Cough. take during the 
lay afew Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 





CHAMPAGN® IN HALF PINTS.—Genuine Cham- 

Wine put up in half pints, containing two 

glasses, forinvalids. Also pint and quart bot- 
JAMES DINGLEY & Cou., 

Ww and 1585 Washington street. 


magne 


wine 


A REAL Luxury.—We have 
HAVANA CIGARS. in half and whole boxes, that give 
better satisfaction than any we have imported for 
years. Try JAMES DINGLEY & Co.. 

nehs v9 Washington street. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


New Bank BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST.. 
Bosron.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays intere-t on deposits for each and every full 
‘alendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- | 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m febl | 





them 





LECTURES | 


MR. JOHN WEISS’sS” SIX 
—_—ON— 


SHAKSPEARE 











Will be given at WESLEYAN HALL. Bromfeild 
street, on 
Tuesday. March 11, / 
Friday. + lt. 
Tuesday. ne Is, | 
Friday. - Phe | 
Tuesday. “™ 35, 
Friday. “ 23, 
at 41-2 o'clock, P. M. 





Tickets. ab FIVE DULLARS EACH. may be obtained 
tthe Bookstore of J. R. Osgood & Co., 124 Tremont 
It-mehs 








SPECIAL TO LADIES. 


HAVE NOW OPEN, 
VERY LATEST SHAPES 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
HAT AND BONNET FRAMES, 


Fine English Milan 


STRAW HATS, 


IN LATEST SHAPES. 


| 


AN ELEGANT LINE 


FINE FRENCH JET ORNAMENTS. 
French Flowers, 


IN MAGNIFICENT NEW STYLES. j 


Spanish 
Rutilings, Neckties and /| 
Corsets. 


Cushman & Brooks, | R 


NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. | 


mchs 1% i 


of the present day; 


to the 
‘Lheir 
treatment of themes that engage the attention of all 
thoughtful persons. and their manly independence, 
give them a value and importance rarely possessed 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO, 


‘* Melrose Abbey ” 


MOHAIRS, 


ALPACAS, 


BRILLIANTINES. 


CHURCHILL, WATSON & CO 


mechs 


NOTICE. 





STILL GREATER 


ARGAINS. 
Our 


Season. 


RICH & ELEGANT 


‘ 
It 


Final Grand 


GOODSs. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


mebhs 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO. 


lt 


HAVE AT THEIR NEW STORE, 
NO. 31 TEMPLE PLACE 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 


and Cluster Rings, Studs, 


Gent’s Pins, EFar-rings 


and Brooches, 


To which they invite the inspection of purchasers 


Diamonds and Gems mounted to order in s UNTIL WE 


latest styles. 


NO. 31 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO, 


mechs 
TWO NEW 
|. LARS: 
A PASTORAL OF 


By Bayarb TaYLor. 


Wegian peasant who, yielding to the custom of his 


nous custom of the duello 


2t 


BOOK-:. 


NORWAY, 


1 vol. Ismo. $1.50. 
This charming poem relates the story of a Nor- 


While the high motive of the poem gives it a dignity 


and a beauty quite remarkable. 


It has in unusual 


degree the elements of wide and enduring popularity. 


ll. MUSIC HALL SERMONS. 





Second Serves. 


By W. H 


H. MURRAY, author of 


Adirondack Adventures.” “Park Street Pulpit,” 


etc 1 vol. l6mo. $1.50 
Like the tirst series of ‘Music 
these discourses are eminently 


circumstances and 


peculiar timeliness, their 


q , . 
anew brand of choice | by Volumes of sermons 


*.* For sale by Booksellers. 


of price by the Publishers, 


Hall Sermons.” 
sermons for the 


times.—indicating the tendencies, follies, and needs 
applying the fundamental truths 
and principles, the hopes and warnings, of religion 
demands 


of 
fresh 


the hour. 
and frank 


Sent post-paid on receipt 


JAMES R. 086000 & CO., 


mechs 


CHURCHILL, 


BOSTON. It 


WATSON 
& CO. 6000 Yards ot Damaged Fowle, Torrey & Co. 


“PER BATAVIA.” 


23 


CHURCHILL, 


CASES 


WATSON 


mcbs 


SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1873. 


CARPETS. 
GOLDTHWAIT, 


Cordially invite the public to an inspection of their 
stock of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
CARPETS, 
Which Cannot 
passed by any Mercantile 
House in either Boston or 
New York. 


The Stock consists of 


Every (rade, from SS per yard to 
the Cheapest Quality. 
ae We will sell S-frame BRUSSELS, or any 


other grade. at Bostou or New 
York quotations 


prices to meel any 


The Carpeting of Public Buildings or 
Churches will receive our special attention, 
being in all instances sold at wholesale prices 


NEW MARBLE 


NOS. 43 & 45 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


GOLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNIGHT, 


2t 


BUILDING, 





WATSON 
& CO. 


ee MALTA.” 


PER 


‘ 


> CASES 





DIAMONDS, in Solitaire 


DRESS GOODS... 


HAMBURGS. 


CHURCHILL, 


WATSON 
& CO. 


t 


mechs It 


REMOVE, 


ABOUT MARCH 15th. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK 
Books and Stationery 


A Great Discount 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


A rare chance tor Country Dealers, Library Com 
mittees and private purchasers to secure supplies at 
exceptionally low prices. 


NOYES, HOLMES & CO., 


117 Washington Street. 


mechs It 


BERLIN GARMENTS, 
C. F. HOVEY & CO. 


Offer aZLarge Assortment 


—OF— 


PALETOTS, 
DOLMANS, 
TALMAS, 
POLONAISES, 
In Cloth, Cashmere and Drap d’Ete. 
—ALs0— 

SPRING SUITS 
Just received from) Berlin, to which they invite the 
attention of their customers 


42 AVON STREET AND 33 SUMMER ST. 


mechs 2t 


CARPETS. 


WE HAVE SOLD MOsT OF THE 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS 


At $1.12 12. 


A FEW THOUSAND YARDS 


Real English, 


Not perceptibly damaged, for $1.25 per yd. 


GEO. W. CHIPMANA& CO., 


or. Court & Hanover Sts. 
mebs It 


FINE 
Spring Overcoats 


AT BR AIL 


By the manufacturers at reasonable prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington Street, 
BETWEEN CORNHILL AND COURT 
mchs is 





& CO. enetish WALKING GLOVES. 


‘The London Street Glove! 


t 
t 


| NOW READY, 
Veils, Ruchings, “BITS OF TALK ABOUT HOME MAT- 
TERS.” 


By H. H., author of ‘‘Bits of Tra vel.” 


Square l3mo. Cloth. 


OBERTS BRO 


Publishers. 


mchs 


Red Edges. 


THERS, 


lt 


| 


Our spring Importation of this durable and hand. 
some Glove just received. Prices unchanged. BOYS’ 
$1.00 ; MEN'S $1.25; LADIE~’ TWO BUTTONS 
$1.35. 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


Importers and Retailers oI Men's Furnish-— 


ing Goods, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE. 


mechs lt 


SNOW & KNIGHT 


be Sur) 


STREET. | 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 
a ere rae 
BOSTON THEATER. 
| Mk. J. B. BOOTH ...--+-- +--+ Lessee and Manager. 
MAK MAMETBRE: «600s cccccccvevauens aeseoees Director. 
This (Saturday) afternoon and evening, last pre: 
sentation “THE SCOUTS OF THE PRAIRIE,” in 


which *Buffalo Bill,” **Texas Jack,” **Ned Buntline,” 
Teo Indian Warriors, and the Peerless Morlacchi, 
will appear. 

Monday, March 1l0—Annual engagement of the fas 
einating Comedienne and supreme Favorite, 


MAGGIE MITCHELL, 


| who will have the support of Mr. L. R. Shewell and 
an eXcellent Company in the Drama of JANE EYRE. 
Seats ready at Box Office 


; _ Doors open at 1.30 and 7.15; commences at 2 and 
7-40 
| THE GLOBE. 
SATURDAY, MARCH 8, Is73— TWO SUPERB 


|; PERFORMANCES) Afternoon at2 and Evening at 
;7 30 MME. JANAUSCHER in the drama of *CHES- 
| NEY WOLD.” “Chesuey Wold’ Monday. March lo. 


TREMONT TEMPLE. 


Five More Grand Concerts will be given by 


THE JUBILEE SINGERS, 


in aid of the Fisk University. in Tremont Temple, 
{SATURDAY AFTERNOON, Mareh 15, at 2 1-2 o'e)’k, 
and WEDNESDAY EVENING, March 19, ats o’cl’k. 
Whole house reserved. Tickets 75 cents. For sale 
at Noves, Holawes & Co.'s Bookstore, 117 Washington 
street, on Saturlay morning. Mareh sth, at 9 o'clock 
recisely. For further particulars inquire of B. W. 
VILLIAMS, i14 Washington street. 2t) mcbs 








HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION.§ 


The Eighth SYMPHONY CoNcCER? will take place at 
the Bostou Music Hall on THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
Mareh 13. at three o’elock —Part J Overture to 
“Mantred.” Schumann: Bass Aria: “Give me back my 
dearest Master,” from Bach's Passion Music (M. W. 
WHITNEY); Entr’'acte from Manfred”; Overture to 
“Jessonda.” Spohr.—Part 11. Aria and Gavotte from 











the Orchestral suite in D, Bach: Concert Aria: “Al- 
candro, lo contesso” (first time), Mozart (M. W. 
WHITNEY» Eighth Symphony, Beethoven 


Tickets. With reserved seats, af $1.00, for sale at the 
/ Music Hall. 


_ CARPETS! 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 


For Twenty Days from Mareh 1 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO., 


Desiring to their extensive Spring 
Importations of the newest and choicest productions 
of the English and French now ar 
riving and to arrive at retail 





make rvom for 


manufacturers 
lecided to offer 





have 
over 


$100,000 WORTH OF CARPETS 


Consisting in part of goods saved trom the Fire) 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


To accomplish this object. we shall offer 


For 20 Days Only 


25 


4 PIECES - 


-OF THE— 


BEST MAKES AND QUALITY 


OF 


English and American 


BODY BRUSSELS. 
PIECES 
ENGLISH VELVETS, 
PIECES 


ENGLISH WILTONS. 


These goods we WARRANT IN PERFECT 
CONDITION, and feel 


attention 


200 


200 


that we need only call the 
of the public to them to ensure their ready 
sale 

ae This is a realoppe 
nishing Hotels or publie buildings. wanting the best 


rtunity for parties about fur- 


? 


f woods, to 


quality of obtain them at unusually low 


prices. 
We offer 
Mareh 1. 


JOHN H. PRAY, 
SONS & CO, 


328 and 330 Washington Street, 


these “goods for 20 days only, trom 


wchl Opposite the Adams House. Zt 
Im7:3. oid 
GRAND , OPENING 
——{) <= 


SPRING CARPETS. 





Would announce a rich assortment of 


FINE CARPETS, 


In New Designs and Colorings. 
Selected with great care. with spectal reference to 
the best RETAIL TRADE. They would call special 
attention ty some VERY CHOICE things, intended 


to match the NEW UPHOLSTERY SHAD- 
INGS. 
To make room for their new goods, LAST SEAe 


SON'’s PATTERNS. IN PERFECT ORDER, offered 
at GREAT BARGAINS. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


157 Tremont Street. 
mehl 3 





___ CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


C ri df ee Sera} OFS | 


FREE VACCINATION. 


BOS 't: O° Rs 


OFFICE OF THE BoaRD OF HBALTH, ) 

$0O8TON, February 24, 1373. - 
v > comtinued at the Ward 
teoms now u-ed Por thal purpose from 4to5 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOONS, and from 7 to P.M. 
on SATURDAY EVENINGS, until March 15, after 


Free vacei 
‘4 








hie time only at the City Physician's Office vo 
Chardon street, from 1 to 12 daily. 
By direction of the Board of Health. 
mets 2¢ CHAS. E. D&XVIs, Jr., Clerk. 


nas a O F BOS tf ON. 
SUMMER STREET FIRE LOAN, 


CITY HALL, Bostox,. 
January & IST3. 

The Cammissioner= are ready to receive applica- 
tions for loans on first mortgage from the owners 
of land. the buildings om which were burned on the 
yth and 10th of Noweuaber last. 

In order to make sea-onable arrangements to provide 
funds, the Commissioners request all persons yehw 
inten t apply to them, to give notice of such intention 
a4 s00n, as practicuble, stating when they expect to be 
ready to complete the engagement. 

The Board will be in session daily at thew Boom im 
| City Hall, from 10 to 1] o’clock A. M. 
| SN 2 ss, 
| iam tt JouiaH! G. ABE 
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THE COMMONWEALT 





Clementine. 
AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


nee “is 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


CHAPTER X. 

How she got up stairs 4t length ; how she awoke in 
a few hours from the pth “ei sleep into which 
she had wept herself; how she escaped Ann’s pressing 
invitations to breakfast, and got away to her work in 
good time as usual the next morning—was more than 
she could have said. She only knew that she half 
dreaded to take off her hat for fear the bright star 
shining on her forehead might be seeu by the others, 
und Miranda, the most ‘stylish’? of the young 
ladies in Madame Bentley’s employment, make one 
of her pert remarks. She wondered no one seemed 
to notice it, only Madame Bentley asked if her head 
ached when she saw Clementine several times pul 
her hand to her brow. She heard nothing of all the 
laughing and chattlag going on in the course of the 
morniug, aud only when, ai twelve o'clock, the boom 
of adistaut guu came across the water, she started. 
That was his ship moving away, and all her heart 
and svul and hope and joy with it! 

Naat evening When the young ladies were paid off 
for the week Madame Beatley remarked, with a severe 
countenance :— 

“Miss Grey, Lhad intended to let you have a dollar 
more this week, but think, atter all, 1 shall waita 
little longer. Your work to-day was not sv well done 
as usual. [hope you are not already growing slack 
iu your very commendable zeal.” 

But Clementine did net hear a word of all she said, 
and madame was astonished to tnd how little im- 
pression she produced, 

Perhaps it Was well Uhat, though the next day was 
sunday, she could not sit down tu museand dream, 
For on Monday tiey were to move, and theugh Aun 
had assured her over and over again that she could 
do everything alone as easily as a fly could walk on 
tue winddw, Clementine felt obliged to help her as 
much as possible. And yet she really did very little, 
us she sumelimes geew dimly conscious When she 
tuundl herself standing idly by a table or chair with 
a book or picture in her hand she had intended to 
lay aside. But ol! how could she put away her 
thoughts of him? As Well ask her to give up her soul! 
She saw the ocean strevching before her, its blue 
waters rolling uuder the keel of a ship. And tar 
down in the purple depths stvod the little mermaid, 
and stretcued her urms up towards the shadow of the 
ship tat bore the beautiful prince with his immortal 
soul, 

He had said he would weite, but sumebow she put 
litile fuita iu his promise, His love in his heart and 
Lhe sunshine of Italy rouud about him, how could 
hie think of her? 

It hurt her when Aun came up, and with her own 
peculiar Vigor begau to pull up tae carpet ip tront ot 
the piano Where lis feet had 50 often rested. Yet it 
must be dune, and When the parlors were stripped of 
allthat had made them confortable, and looked bare 
and desolate, and it seemed to Clementine as though 
all traces of Moudori® had disappeared, she thought 
there Was nothing lett taat could make her sorry to 
part trom the house. 

Aud yet, When the next morning came, and she 
Went oul ts take leave of her garden, her heart grew 
heavy. after all. . 

Puere stood the rosebush, stretching its long, brown 
branches out to the warm sun, that seemed deter- 
inined to make the earth dream of spring for a few 
Wheu its ruses bloomed again she 
would not be here to see them; perhaps strange, 
careless children would break them thoughtlessly off, 
and scatter them about. And ke loved red roses 50 
dearly! Aud as she stooped down and kissed one of 
tie branches she almost prayed the tree might wither 
and never flower again, But no! it was a bad wish. 
Perhaps the roses might gladden some kind eyes; 
perhaps give pleasure toa sick or breaking heart; 
Aud as she turned away she said, soft- 


lays at least. 


Who hinew ¢ 
ly: "Blowin, bluom, dear tree 

And there were the lily-bushes, too. She remeim- 
bered lice eveatas he had luvked long and sinilingly 
into the gollen cup of one of the lillies, and said: 
“Yes, they are beautiful; they look like you; but 1 
love red roses best!” and passed them by without 
regeet. And there, too, was the old Christmas-tree— 
poor, Wiluered fellow! leaning against the fence, un- 
der it asmall patch of the last snow, that he had 
protected from the rays of tae sun. Did he remem- 
ber the merry children that had tumbled over him ? 
Sue would) probably not have enough money saved 
by next Clivictmas tv have such another feast for poor 
people. 

As ste left the house the truck that was to carry 
of the things rolling to the door; but in 
the evemmg she made her accustumed, well-known 
Way, as usual, and only when she got to 
the house, aud found the windows all dark and the 
shutters closed, she remembered that she did not 
back towards Mr. 


Came 


close 


live there longer, and turned 
Carstens’s house, 

She was Welcomed there as though she had been a 
inciaber of the Mumily, and as they all sat down to- 
gether lo Ann’s neat tea-table Mr. Carstens said :— 

Mondor? sends very, very much love to you—his 
little fouadiing, he stid—that means you, [ suppose. 
[saw him sately on board; he has a tine statervom.” 

Soon atter tea Clementine weut up to the room that 
Was now to be hers. Mrs, Carstens’s things had all 
been removed, and her own put in their places; the 
plane Was there and her dressing-bureau, and ou 
the window-sul the plants she had had in the parlor, 
And Ana, the tathtul creature, had attempted to 
make the room look as much as possible like Clem- 
entive’s old one; and though the pictures were hung 
up all erookedsand the books piled up on the mantel- 
piece in a barbarous manner, Clementine kissed her 
and thanked her trom her heart, as she said :— 

“LT thought ye “night be afther teelin’ lonesome 
afther the old place, darlint!” 

Ina very short time all was settled, and the simple 
householidimachinery at Carstens’s ran on as smooth- 
Iv as if things had never been otherwise. Ann had 
taken enersetic possession of the kitchen, and made it 
“us neat, cheery and coultortable as it had never been 
since Mrs. Carstens'’s death. Except at tea, where 
they all Clementine saw but little 
father and sen, for Mr. Carstens was busy with an- 
other large picture that would probably have no bet- 
ter fate than all Chat had gone before, and Robert 


assembled, ol 


with a lot of “ivorytypes” he had promised to tinish 
before his departure tor halrope. 

several Lunes since that one morning she had sent 
\nn vutlo inquire for Mrs. Achinson. but the reports 
she brought were usually short and unsatisfactory. 
“A little better to-day,” or Not so wellas yesterday,” 
Was about all the information she received; yet a 
feeling she could not detine kept Clementine from 
xeing bo learn tor Was it a half reproach 
she fell for having sent wway him whose presence 
Was the breath of Josephine’s lite? Was itthat she 
not guard her secret before the 
look of those weary eyes ¢ 
And then, too, she 


herself, 


feared she eould 


questioning, aunguished 
she could not have said herself, 
had so little time for visiting! 

Thus several weeks had passed away, March was 
alinost atau end, and in all this time she had hear« 
nothing trom Moudor®, net even whether he had 
safely arrived. 

But one evening as they sat at tea. Mr. Carstens 
asked 

“You have had no letter from Mondort® yet, Clem- 
entines" And when she shook her head, he said, 
he rese and brought her that morning’s paper, "At 
Read this 


tks 


any rate he has arrived safely in Rome. 
passage. 

It Was a correspondence from Rome, and after the 
deseriplion of lately performed, came the 
words: “By the way, speaking of music, | came ac- 
eidentally across quite a musical genius and original, 
the other day Passing through | don’t remember 
What outorthe-way street of Rome, not long since, 
towards evening. Lheard most exquisite playing on 
the plane; and made bold te go up and see who 
be charming such melodies trom the instru- 
ment. Finding ajar the door of a room from which 
the sounds proceeded, | was impertinent enough to 
first look. and then slip in, unperceived by the player. 
He sat with his protile turned towards me, and | 
Was struck at the first moment by his wonderful re- 
semblance to Beethoven. It was the same bristling, 
mane-lke bat, the frown, the same 
xloomy, deep-eset eye, as We see in his pictures. It 
must have been more than an hour before he stopped 
He did not seem 
but with true 


a Diss, 


might 


same terce 


playing and noticed my presence. 
particularly delighted with it, then; 
Yankee pertinacity | learned from him, at last, that 
his name is Sebastian Mondort® that he lived many 
America, and has composed several sym 
I shall sven visit him 


Vears in 
phonies, any sonatas, ete, 
again.” 

Phank God. he was safely there at last! And per- 
haps. perhaps, he might some time, in a leisure mo 
ment, Caink of writing her a few words! 

“TL suppose somebody will be writing a paragraph 
about me *ext, when | get out there!” said Robert 
laughing. 

“And when have vou decided te ge. Robert?” 
asked Clementine. 
he answered, laconically. 

Why. Robert, and you told me noth- 
tag about it’ Teould have helped you get ready!” 

i what Was the use of making a great fuss 
You have no time to attend te me any 


To-morrow 
* To-morrow 


Oh. 
about it! 
how.” 

Yet. ater tea. Clementine packed his trunk for him. 
atter all, the contents of Which lay lopsy-turvy on the 
floor, Where he had impatiently thrown them after 
making two or three unsuccessful atlempts to stow 
them away in the trunk himself. 

He would not say good-bye that evening. saying 
he should see Clementine in the But when 
she asked for him next morning he was gone—he had 
eften told her how much he detested * leave-taking 


mornong, 


scenes.” 

~Tudade, thin, be wint off wid the man who came 
for his trunk. lovbiu’ as proud as a quane!” said 
Ana. "Ah, good luck be af _byr him!” 





MISCELLANY. 
Tue Porr ro wis Excusu Wire.—(By 
Henry Timrod.)— 


She seems to me, go where sie will, 
An English girl in England still! 


I meet her on the dusty street, 

And daisies spring about her feet ; 

Or, touched to life beneath her tread, 

An English cowslip lifts its head; 

And, as to do her grace, rise up 

The primrose and the buttercup! 

I roam with her through fields of cane, 

And seem to stroll an English lane, 

Which, white with blossoms of the May, 

Spreads its green carpet in her way! 

As fancy wills, the path beneath, 

Is golden gorse or purple heath ; 

And now we hear in woodlands dim 
Their unarticulated hymn, 

Now walk through rippling waves of wheat, 

Now sink in mats of clover sweet, 

Or see before us from the lawn 

The lark go up to greet the dawn! 

All birds that love the English sky 

Throng round my path when she is by 

The blackbird trom a neigboring thorn 

With music brims the cup of morn, 

And in athick, melodious rain 

The mavis pours her mellow strain! 

But only when my Katie’s voice 

Makes all the listening woods rejoice 

I hear—with cheeks that tlush and pale— 

The passion of the nightingale! 


Fun. — Naval Discipline. — Commander — 
‘‘Confound you, where do you come from?” 
A. B.—‘‘Fell overboard, sir.” Commander,— 
“Confound you; the next time you leave the 
ship without permission, ’'—I’U put you in 
irons.” 

A Chicago editor, upon learning that New 
York sewing-women only get four cents for 
making a pair of pants, wrote a half-column 
editorial on the meanness of man, and offered 
to pay five cents rather than to see the women 
sutfer. 

Thomas Nast told this good story of himself 
to an interviewing reporter: ‘‘One day last 
summer I received a genuine proposal of mar- 
riage from an admiring young lady in Ohio, in 
which she referred to General Schenck ana ex- 
Governor Dennison as to her position.” ‘*What 
did you do?” ‘Why, I sent back a cartoon ot 
Mrs. Nast and the children, labelled ‘The only 
objections.’ ” 

A middle-aged man, a stranger, was pitched 
upon by a ruttian while crossing Essex street 
bridge, and after being pretty well pummelled 
was flung over the bridge. His cries brought 
out the neighbors, but a rumor suddenly arising 
that the victim was a book-agent, the villain 
effected his escape. When the bleeding stranger 
learned what he had been taken for, he pro- 
fanely regretted he hadn’t struck on his head 
when he went over the bridge, and fractured his 
own skull.—Danbury News. 

A former subscriber, who discontinued his 
weekly paper because he could not make it 
say just such things as he thought it ought to 
say, has, we learn, recently expressed consider- 
able surprise to his friends that the paper 
should keep running—since he has withdrawn 
his patronage. It was pretty close work fora 
while, we confess; but by omitting to put sugar 
in our tea, and by buying a cheaper grade of pa- 
per collars and reversing them for the second 
and third time, we managed to rub along until 
a new subscriber came and took the place of 
our respected but disgruntled friend—and then 
“Richard was himself again.” Nothing but rigid 
economy will carry one safely over such a ¢a- 
lamity as the loss of a subscriber. —£#zchange. 


Tue Hermir anp THE Extr Peoprce. — (By 
Myron B. Benton. )— 
An holy hermit, year on gliding year, 
In blooming glade his vigils kept alway ; 
And never broke the dawn through gloom nor 
cheer, , 
But rose his steadfast prayers to greet the day. 
Ife paced those forest aisles of endless calm 
All day in spell of meditation sweet; 5d 
Or broke, betimes, into a solemn psalm 
That all the echoes swiftly did repeat. 
And silently, from thicket glooms among, 
Glode forth the grim beasts of that savage 
wild, 
And circled round the hermit as he sung, 
Of all their horrid instincts soft-beguiled. 
And came fair troops of merry elfin folk ; 
For what could ’scape their nimble glances 
there? 
They filled the wood; they peeped from gnarled 
oak— 
From cloven rock, and nestled everywhere! 
They swarmed about the singing hermit’s ways, 
And wonder oped their litle sparkling eyes; 
Ne look’d tor fear they in that saintly face, 
But laughed and leapt, or stared in mute 
surprise. . 
For something drew them in those holy strains ; 
And well that reverend man did love to see 
Their merry pranks, and list their soft refrains ; 
So happy in their fearless jollity! 

They clomb his skirts; they nestled in his sleeve ; 
Eftsoons, his locks with posies gay bedight ; 
And even whiist he prayed the elves did weave 

His beard in tangled mesh, with arch delight. 
‘Poor things!” for pity sore his heart yfraught, 
And took them gently up the hermit there ; 

“Ye have no sins to be contest, and naught 
Have ye the need of penitence nor prayer. 
‘The waifs of fickle chance—your brief, bright 
day ; 
Well may ye sport; Heaven scarce your lite 
espies ; 
Ye die as dies the mote—the breeze, nor may 
For you be oped the gates of Paradise.” 
But once, at vespers knelt that saintly eld, 
And said upon his carven rosary 
Prayers seven; but on the thread that moment 
held 
Seven urchins wild, in gale of elfin glee! 
With closed eye, he named the Holy Name 
Upon those sportive elves, all unaware ; 
Which, when he knew, eftsoons, with pang of 
blame, 
He turned about and wept in silence there. 
Paul's heart of pride o’er Gentile souls was 
stayed ; 

A vision smote; the hermit thought, instead, 
His hand the Lord had guided whilst he prayed, 
And poured a blessing on each elfin head. 

**No creature, least of all his works, I trow, 
Can be distraught his love! These creatures 
fair 
In joyance praise their Maker as they know ; 
For me, the bliss of penitence and prayer. 
“And if Heaven's height my feet attain at last, 
These litthe ones, afar—who knows? may 
view 
My coming, and the golden gateway past, 
Rush forth to lead the faltering sinner 
through.” 


Trisute To New EnGtanp.—To one who, 
like myself, has never ceased to love the home 
of his youth; who has never ceased to revere 
and admire the heroic men and women who 
founded the New England colonies; who re- 
members the virtues which characterized the 
New England people during the colonial period ; 
who, in common with all the civilized world rec- 
ognizes the wisdom, the integrity, the patriotic 
devotion of New England in Revolutionary 
times; to ason of New England who reflects 
upon her educational, commercial, agricultural 
and mechanical triumphs during the last cen- 
tury; who knows her efforts in the cause of 
science, art and literature, and their triumphant 
success; to one who believes, in short, that the 
contribution of New England to the growth ot 
civilization for the last hundred years has been 
exceeded by that of no other equal number of 
people on earth, a meeting of her sons in a far 
distant State to commemorate her natal day is 
an occasion of no common interest. Her ene- 
mies call her provincial; yet her arts and her 
commerce are everywhere. Her merchants 
and her manufacturers have names known and 
honored in all the marts of the world. They 
say she is narrow and selfish; yet her men and 
her capital are constantly seeking channels for 
occupation in every quarter of the world, and 


also scatter them broadcast to others. 


terprises assume proportions which dwart those 
of peoples who are but too ready to accuse her 
of selfishness. They say she is bigoted and 
opinionated; yet nowhere in the world is 
thought freer, discussion wore unrestrained, 
toleration more complete. They say her peo- 
ple are carried away by every wind of doc- 
trine, and that their intellects are tainted 
with ‘‘isms;” doubtless her mental activi- 
ty is such that almost every man thinks for 
himself rather than subscribe passively to the 
creed of another; but it is worthy of remark 
that her theories have had wonderful success in 
securing adoption, and indoctrinated to a large 
extent those great States of the West and North- 


the wonders of the world. If her people have 
been more eager and more successful in the ac- 
quisition of wealth than the people of cther 
sections of the country, it can be truly said that 
nowhere is wealth more freely used to increase 
the comforts of home, to minister to the wants 
of the oppressed and destitute, to develop a 
higher intellectual and spiritual lite. If her 
merchants are shrewd and exacting in making 


complying with their conditions. If her farmers 
and manufacturers are careful in saving the 





| pence, they are ready to spend pounds in works 
jof philanthrophy and benevolence. If at home 
| they cling with tenacity to their old ideas and 
their old fashions, abroad they open their eyes 
/to see, and are ready to adopt new ideas and 

new fashions which approve themselves to their 
[Sudgments. Indeed, in no section of this 


| country can it be said that a more prompt and 


cordial] welcome is given to whatever is both 
new and good. Nowhere is there a more ready 
recognition of merit, whether it comes from the 
East or the West, the North or the South. 
Barren as is the soil, rigorous as is the climate, 





if they bring back benefits to her sons they | 
Her con- | 
tributions to benevolent and philanthropic en- | 


west whose establishment and growth are of 


their bargains, they are honorable and just in| 


i lead. 


nowhere are the homes of the people surround- 
ed by more comforts, abounding in more privi- 
leges, than the homes of New England.— Hon. 
F. A. Sawyer, at Dinner of New England 
Society, Charleston, S.C. . 


Tur Orver or THE GarTER.—Turkey has 
the Medjidie, India the Order of the Star, and 
its ultimate development may perhaps be traced 
in the distribution of medals to victorious sol- 
diers, the possession of which binds them ina 
sort of knighthood, united by the recollection of 
common dangers and common glory. England 
has never given birth to an order of chivalry of 
a religious character, which is the type of the 
earliest class. The Garter was founded when 
already the Knights of St. John had conferred 
such honor on the name of knighthood by their 
achievements that the example of making fra- 
ternities of distinguished men for the purpose 
of giving additional nobility to the members was 
being followed throughout Christendom. Thus 
we find that in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, while those orders which were found- 
ed on the wreck of the older religious fraterni- 
ties still preserved a religious element—like 
those of Benedict of Aviz, and of Christ of 
Portugal—others, such as the Garter of Eng- 
land, the White Elephant of Denmark, and 
perhaps the Seraphim of Sweden, were secular 
orders only. It is in this light only that the 
Order of the Garter is to be regarded. The 
virtues of knighthood, as they were originally 
understood, which were of a religious, half- 
monkish character, were falling out of fashion 
with the end of the Crusades and the disgrace 
and spoliation of the older fraternities. If we 
were to be content with the popular story of the 
occasion on which the great English order was 
founded, it would seem to have been a splendid 
jest of the courteous king—conceived in that 
spirit of delight at imitating the dignified habits 
of the past of which our time has not been 
without examples. But the circumstances of 
the time of its foundation were remarkable, 
and perhaps the Countess Salisbury’s garter 
only gave a name and an occasion to develop a 
plan, the true motives of which are to be sought 
elsewhere. The battle of Cressy, which was 
fought in 1346, and the successful campaign 
which followed it—above all, the distinguished 
services of Edward the Black Prince—are prob- 
ably the true secrets of the origin of the Garter, 
whose actual foundation with complete statutes 
may be placed in tie year 1348, when St. 
George’s Chapel was consecrated as the chapel 
of tht order. It is to be regarded as the splen- 
did monument of the first triumphs of English 
arms on foreign soil, won by the first of Eng- 
lish kings who had power enough to cherish 
continental ambitions and interfere in foreign 
affairs. ‘The king sought to immortalize in this 
way the glory of the Black Prince, and he suc- 
ceeded in giving his institution a character 
which it has never lost, for admission to its 
ranks has always been regarded as the reward 
of past achievements rather than a pledge of 
future services. The fraternity at the outset 
consisted of King Edward IIL. and twenty-five 
companions, whose names are fortunately pre- 
served, and among them appear the still familiar 
ones of Burghersh, and Courtenay, and Wrottes- 
ley. Why the king limited the number of com- 
panions to twenty-five does not appear, but this 
limitation was one of the most important pro- 
visions that he made, and was not altered till 
late in the last century. The selection of the 
first knights was made from the contemporaries, 
very likely the personal friends, of the Prince 
of Wales. He was himself about eighteen 
years of age, three of the other knights were 
under twenty, and the rest under thirty years 
of age. For the service of the Church of St. 
George, a warden or dean, and twenty-five 
canons, to equal the number of the knights, were 
appointed, together with twenty-six poor knights, 
on whom, if they were so minded, the Order 
might exercise the chivalric virtue of charity. 
The only other officer known at the time of the 
foundation was the prelate. This office has 
been attached from the first to the See of Win- 
chester.— Gentleman's Magazine. 


Hesrr Rocuerort’s Werppine. — Few ro- 
mances of fiction have imagined for their 
climax an incident so pathetic as the marriage 
of Henri Rochefort, with all the circumstances 
which, in fact, surrounded it recently. Several 
years ago, when the man now condemned to 
detention for life was the young Comte de 
Rochefort Lucay, he wooed and won Marie 
Anastasie Renauld, the daughter of an employé 
inthe ministry of finance. They were at the 
time almost boy and girl—he, I think, twenty, 
and she sixteen—and did not find it necessary 
to consecrate their affection by any other cere- 
mony than those vows of constancy which 
usually prove of very transient force. It was 
not so, however, in this case. By successive 
stages the Comte de Rochefort let himself be 
varried away by his virulent wit and his eager 
desire for notoriety until he became famous for 
satires which were certainly out of all keeping 
with an ancient title, and he wisely dropped his 
rank. It is poor work attacking a fallen man, 
and I will not inquire now whether some of his 
extravagant articles, which, however meant, 
could but fall like oil upon the fire of fiercer 
men’s passions, were not equally unworthy of 
the plain citizen Henri Rochefort claimed to be. 
The natural result of such a career has been at 
one time exile, at another implication in the 
horrors committed by those who were, or had 
been, his followers, and finally the condition of 
a prisoner for the rest of his life. During all 
his changes of fortune, except the last, Mlle. 
Renauld has remained with him. At Brussels, 
when he was in exile; at Paris during the siege, 
they were together, and they have only been 
parted lately owing to her illness. This is at 
present so dangerous that in all probability 
death must come soon. She could not meet 
this calmly without remedying for her children, 
as French law enables her to do, the mistake 
made years ago. There were difficulties in the 
way. She could not be moved from her bed, and 
her lover had ceased to have the right, or at least 
the power to control, his own actions. However, 
these obstacles have been overcome, and the 
prisoner was permitted to come, strongly guard- 
ed at every step, to make the dying woman in 
the convent of the Augustines at Versailles at 
last his wife. By this the children, a daughter 
and two sons, become legitimate. No wonder 
that people have talked of little else the last 
two days. Curiosity was naturally excited to 
know each detail of this strange conclusion to 
a singular story; but the matter was so well and 
quietly managed that very few inquisitive spec- 
tators could get to where their presence would 
iave been most unacceptable. Rochefort had 
been brought to the Maison d’Arrét of Versailles 
on Monday night, and thence his marriage pro- 
cession started the next morning. It consisted 
of one large hired carriage, conveying the 
bridegroom and three police agents, dressed in 
plain clothes; it Teft the prison at a very early 
hour, and had for escort a very strong guard of 
guardiens de la pair, who also surrounded in 
force the Maison de Santé attached to the Con- 
vent of the Augustines. Here, on the second 
story, was No. 3—, alittle room opening, as all 
such do in places of confinement, from a great 
publie corridor, and in this lay the bride. As 
the poor paralyzed woman could not, of course, 
be moved to the mairie or to the church for 
either the civil or religious ceremony, M. Ra- 
meau, the maire, had come to her bedside. 
The marriage instrument was read by him, 
while M. Rochefort stood by the bride, holding 
her hand. [t was then signed by both, though 
the effort drew from her a cry of pain, and 
witnessed by Francois Victor Hugo, Ernest 
| Blum, Jean Destrien, and the eloquent. bar- 
| rister, Albert Joly. This was sufficient to give 
legal validity to the marriage and status to the 
children; but Mlle. Renauld (as the Rappel 
states half apologetically) had begged for a 
religious ceremony also, and Rochefort could 
not refuse a request which will be probably her 
last. The blessing of the church, therefore, 
was bestowed on the pair by the Abbé Follet, 
}chaplain of prisons. After this M. and Mme. 
Rochetort were released from surveillance for 
a short halt-hour and left absolutely alone. 
At the expiration of this time they parted, and 
at 11 o'clock of their bridal morning their 
wedded lite ended forever. The bridegroom, 
with the same precautions, was conducted back 
to his temporary prison, his conductors, by the 
rapid pace at which they took the carriage, ap- 
pearing to grudge the favor shown; and last 
; night he was carried in a prisoner's van to his 
| place of permanent confinement in the Ile de 
tc. — Parts letter. 





| Lrexy Nempers.—The silly belief in lucky 
numbers has nowhere been carried to a more 
j absurd extent than in reference to lottery tick- 
ets. Every buyer hoped that his particular 
ticket would be a lucky one, and would bring 
; him some large sum. Every ticket was num- 
|bered; and he might indulge his own fancy in 
| selecting a particular number. 2 
; Asno one knew beforehand which number 
; would be successful, and as all had an equal 
| chance of success, a reasonable man would just 
las willingly purchase one number as another. 
| But lottery-ticket buyers were not reasonable; 
they were gamblers, although they did not say 
it, and perhaps did not even know it, and were 
| tempted by whatever superstition clung to luck 
in numbers. The lottery contractors or lottery- 
officer keepers knew this well and made their 
| market out of it; each one claimed to have been 
particularly fortunate in the sale of tickets 
| which had turned up prizes; and, on the princi- 
ple post hoc, propter hoc, invited the public to 
believe that past good luck was an augury of 
| future good luck at the same office. One of the 
firms, catching hold of an old woman named 
Goodluck, gave her £50 a year for the use of 
| her name as a nominal partner, and for many 


| 
| Years the house of Goodluck & Co. took the 


of these firms that as much as £10,000 was on’ 


So large was the business done by some | 


‘one occasion given for the good will of a lot- 
tery office. 

In the reign of George I. the footman of a 
lady of quality dreamed that two particular 
numbers would turn up prizes; he bought these 
two tickets on the following day; but they both 
turned up blanks, and he put an end to his ex- 
istence. 
dum to the effect that, when his riches came to 
him, he would marry Grace Farmer; that he 
would make her wait upon him, and that he 
would eat and drink all day long. ‘Toward the 
end of the same reign, a mathematician, famil- 
iar with the theory of probabilities, demonstrated 
that in a particular year the chances were 34,- 
999 to 1 against a particular number winning 
the £10,000 prize; 11,669 to 1 against a £5,000 
prize; and 6 to 1 against obtaining any prize at 
all. But all such warnings were of no use. A 
baaker’s clerk was one day found raving mad 
in the street; he had bought a ticket bearing a 
favorite number, and was robbed of it; on the 
day of the drawing of the lottery that number 
came up a £30,000 prize; and gricf and rage 
were too much for him. 

The days of George IIL. were full of odd in- 
cidents about lucky numbers in the lottery. 
One Mr. Barnes, a grocer, bought four consec- 
utive numbers; fearing that this would be un- 
lucky, he exchanged one of them; but by an 
annoying freak of fortune the rejected numbert 
turned up a £20,000 prize, which fell to the lot 
of one Captain Young. About atortnight before 
the drawing of one of the lotteries three triends 
determined to buy a ticket among them; but 
not being able to agree upon the number to be 
selected they requested a little girl to decide 
fur them. She fixed upon No, 10,000. They 
did not like it, thinking the number tov obvious, 
not sufliciently mysterious. She refused to 
amend her choice, declaring her conviction that 
the number would prove a lucky one. Where- 
upon, setting her down as a silly goose, they 
bought another ticket; but No. 10,000, as it 
happened, did turn up a prize of £20,000 

An odd incident was connected with a lottery 
ticket early in the present century. Baron 
D’ Aguilar was requested by a friend to purchase 
tor him No. 14,068, which he felt certain would 
prove a lucky one. ‘The Baron could not fulfill 
the commission, for he found that this particu- 
lar number was already sold. ‘he number 
came up a prize of £20,000. So far there was 
vexation for Baron D’Aguilar’s triend. On the 
other hand, the lucky winner (a draper in Corn- 
hill) remained a long time without his money, 
owing to a blunder of his own; he had vought 
ten tickets, and had entered their numbers ina 
note-book as a memorandum; but he wrote 14,- 
668 instead of 14,068, and remained long igno- 
rant of the fact that that ticket had proved a 
lucky one. 

The owner of White Conduit House, some sixty 
or seventy years ago, lost his all by lotteries and 
became impoverished. Meeting a friend one day 
he said he had a presentiment that a particular 
number would be a great prize; money was lent 
him to buy; it came upa prize; he squandered 
the treasure and died a beggar. A man and his 
cousin, a married woman, clubbed their small 
means to buy a sixteenth of a lottery ticket; 
she went to the office to buy it, taking with her 
a little girl; the girl, being asked to select the 
number, fixed upon 23,824; she could give no 
particular reason, but adhered to her choice— 
declaring that the number would be a lucky one. 
It came upa prize of £10,000; the man went 
and received the due aliquot part, £625. Iav- 
ing some peculiar notions about the property or 
non-property of married women, he pocketed 
all the money; but the law afterwards com- 
pelled him to share it with her. Charles Lamb 
tells a story of a gentleman who had purchased 
No. 1069; passing a lottery office, he saw a 
placard announcing that that number had come 
up a £20,000 prize; he walked round St. Paul's 
to cool his agitation before entering the office ; 
going back again, he found he had mistaken 
10,069 tor 1060.—Chambers Journai. 


Ben Herrine’s Stupio.—A_ coach suddenly 
pulled up on a country highway; the horses 
prancing; the driver and his passengers look- 
ing after a fox which has recently crossed the 
road. Two dogs, the first of a pack in full ery, 
are tearing away, their noses close to the scent, 
their bodies almost under the coach. In the 
distance come the huntsmen. making a pictur- 
esque group in the autumn landscape. — It is al- 
together a rare piece of work, tull of **go,” ad- 
mirable in composition, the horses living, 
breathing animals, the coach-passengers genu- 
ine travellers, the scene English in the broadest 
sense of the word. The picture is Ben Her- 
ring’s. Itis unfinished. The horses are not 
completely harnessed. The driver has no reins. 
The dogs on the road, like some of Landscer’s, 
are mere outlines. It was the artist’s last pic- 
ture. His hand faltered and tell while he was 
engaged upon the concluding touches. Ile died 
in presence of his own bright autumnal crea- 
tion. I sat in his little studio a tew days ago, 
and contemplated his work. An infant, born 
five days before his sudden death, sat crooning 
and crowing at the painted horses. ‘The au- 
tumn wind came moaning through the forest, 
the forest in which Herring often wandered 
smoking, thinking, and catching buttertlies. 
His cottage and studio stand on the borders ot 
Epping Forest, not far trom Chingtord. I 
looked in, with sympathetic curiosity, to see the 
artist’s work-room. Asa rule, there is noth- 
ing half so cosy as artists’ studios, though their 
style and fashion are as varied as the works of 
their owners. A few odd examples may be 
mentioned. Millais’ studio is fitted up with ar- 
tistic taste and elegance. Few paiiters are so 
comfortably provided. ‘lo my thinking, a stu- 
dio should be elegantly and artistically fur- 
nished.  Millais’ soft carpet, his classic vases, 
the flowing drapery, his pretty little piano, his 
soft lights, the well-balanced color of his fur- 
niture, and his flowers lying carelessly here and 
there, are apropos in the hightest degree. Mr. 
O'Neil has a severer taste; but the silence of 
distant fields and forests seems almost to reign 
in the admirably constructed work-room in 
which ‘Eastward Ho!” and ‘Home again!” 
grew and astonished his friends. It is easy to 
understand how the big, dull side of that famous 
ship would startle the first beholders who had 
access to O'Neil’s studio. They thought their 
friend mad to fill his foreground with such an 
ugly mass; but they were silenced when the 
real homely English men and women began to 
come down the side, saying farewell to the gal- 
lant fellows who presently crowded the deck 
and looked over the bulwarks at the sorrow- 
stricken dear ones for whom the old boatman 
was waiting below. A contrast to both these 
studios is that of Ben Leader, who has made 
his way to the front as a landscape artist. It is 
surrounded by the country which Leader loves 
to paint; the middle distance is tine. rich, open 
meadow land; in the tar distance the Malvern 
hills mount up to the sky in a graceful outline 
that rivals the sun’s own pictures of cloud- 
mountains. Leader's studio is as simple as the 
most ordinary workshop. There is nothing in 
it to distract the artist’s attention from his work 
or to relieve the eye when it is weary; but the 
worker has all kinds of shutters and mechani- 
cal contrivances for the management of. his 
lights; and he paints with great facility, work- 
ing with untlagging earnestness while he is at it. 
If he wants a change, there is his horse at the 
door, and a glorious country to ride through, 
with the old city of Worcester Iving down 
yonder in the valley by the Severn. The 
finest studio I ever visited — it would hold 
all those I have mentioned—is Doré’s, in Paris. 
It was planned long before the artist be- 
came famous. When there was some doubt 
about his pictures being hung at the French Acad- 
emy, he said to his friend Jerrold: ‘1 will have 
my own salon; if they wish to see my pictures, 
they must come there.” Brave words: in them 
spoke out the conscious soul, the tirm will, the 
true genius. It was akin to Disraeli’s pro- 
phetic speech: ‘The time will come,” ete. But 
I am wandering far away from that simple little 
studio in the cottage-garder. by the forest. with 
its unfinished pictures, and its strange, sad. si- 
tence. Ben Herring was a simple-minded, 
gentle, homely man, with few wants and almost 
childish pleasures. His studio, a square wood- 
ep building, contained not only his works. 
but his chief amusements. With an intinite 
amount of labor and ingenuity he constructed 
round three parts of the room, on a thick shelv- 
ing, breast high, a railway. He had a pano- 
Tama of open country, fields, woods, towns. 
| villages, bridges, at the back of it. Engines, 
carriages, points, model station-houses, all were 
his own manufacture. He had ordinary pas- 
senger-trains, luggaye-trains, mail-trains. They 
made regular journeys; they were timed: they 
hed shunted; they mere subject to points ; 

ey came and went with due regularity, The 

—_ searig te them by a sort of spindle and 

cord; ¢ ie Ahie intoreale. v4 mae : 

his delight oe a ee 
[ot ee eee smoKe and watch the 
| went nko certasies at the sight, ay nnect sud 
| bors often came in to share in th a 
| cal to's ; lelr amusement. 

| Ben Herring’s studio remains almost as he left 
jit. The trains, the moths, the billiard-table, a 
| paragraph about his father drawing the three 
| heads on the back of a cheque at the bank of 
England, stuck on the wall: two or three un- 

| finished pictures here and there; an exquisite 
| little finished painting of a stag’s Pen tk wie 
| moria of the last stag killed in the forest: a 
| fishing tod; a few old pipes; some (Gentle- 

man's Magazines: 

| horses; the familiar easel, the palette, a few 
tubes of color. One of the unfinished pictures | 

is “Going to the Horse Fair.” The original of 
this was painted on commission for a print ; ub- 
lisher, who gave him £500 for it. The oan ae 
on the wall was being painted for the engraver. | 





But the printseller failed: and. somehow or 
other, a mistake was mdde by an auctioneer 

and the original was bought by an Rnpeican'| 
for a nominal sum, and taken to the States ae 

London Society. : 


H, BOSTON, 


In his trunk was found a memoran- | 


a modelled head or two of} 


SATUR 


REMOVAL 


BAY-STATE LUMBER YARDS AND 
MANUFACTORY 


—To— 


WHARVES, ON ALBANY, Cork. OF DOVER Sr; 
MANUFACTORY, 


CORNER OF ALBANY 
BRISTOL STREETS ; 


ALBANY 
where we shall continue our business upon a scale 


commensurate with the conveniences of our new 
quarters, furnishing 


LUMBER OF ALL VARIETIES 


used in Building, and for other purposes, in part as 
follows :— 
Spruce, Pine, Hard Pine Timber & Boards; 
Walnut, Chestnut, Butternut, Ash, Oak, 
Cherry, Whitewood, Ete., Etc., 


in their rough state, or worked in any of the various 
forms required for immediate use. Maving added to 
eur wood-working machinery A MILL SAW, we 
are enabled to cut our large timber into any shape 
required, PLANING, SAWING, TURNING, JIG-SAW- 
ING, &C., Continued, us herebufore. 

Alsv, constantly on hand, 


Hard-Wood 
Doors; Window-Frames; Counters; Ta- 
bles; and all Varieties of Finish, 


Mouldings of Every Style ; 


for Houses, Stores, Churches, Banks, Counting- 
Rooms, Which will be turnished promptly to order. 


CHOICE WOODS 


in MAHOGANY, WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, MAPLE, 
ASH, WHITEWOUD, EBONY, SATINWOOD, and 
other Fancy varieties, made a specialty, and kept 
constantly on hand in the Log, or cut into Planks, 
Boards or Veneers, as desired. Also, all varieties ot 
FANCY MOULDINGS for Piano, Cabinet, Car and 
other extra-nice work. 

Connected with our establishment are Cwelre sepa- 
rate 

DRYING ROOMS, 
capable of drying TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND FEET 
of Lumber at one time. 

All the above merchandise will be furnished at the 
LOWEST CASH PRICES, and all work executed 
in the BEST MANNER. 

An experience of the senior partner of TWENTY- 
Eicgu? YEARS in this city as a builder of first-class 
Dwellings, Stores, Banking-Housee and Churches 1s 
believed to be suflicient to qualify his concern to 
merit and receive a share of the patronage of an en- 
terprising and public-spirited community, and to en- 
able it to assist those in Want in securing 


The Very Best Articles on the Most Favor- 
able Terms. 


Any information or advice as to the most advan- 
taugeous Woods for coustruction or finish, in whatever 
place, or for whatever purpose, will be cheerfully 
given to any Who may favor the establishment with a 
eall. 


Joseph F. Paul & Co., 


Albany, corner of Dover, street, 


jan25 BOSTON, MASS. 


O. DITSON & CO. 
Offer these new, fresh, genial Juvenile Song Books 
to the public, believing they 
will bear comparison with any 
others. “Cheertul Voices,” by 
that most successful and pop- 
thar Mr LO 
EMERSON, is for Com- 
mon Schools, and as 
30,000 and 
pupils are already ta- 
miliar with his pre- 
vious School Song Books they will need no urging to 


Cheerful 


Composer, 


V oices. 


teachers 


try this. 

And as for our Sabbath- 
School Song Book whose 
glittering title aptly 
eribes the brightness of its 


Rubies. 


Sparkling 


des- 


contents; read the fol- 
lowing extracts from 
commendatory letters. 
superintendents say: 
“The more we use it the better we like it.” The mu- 
sic has a freshness and beauty unsurpassed by any 
book ILhave seen.” Choristers say :**A work of ster- 
ling merit.’ “Far excelling Sabbath-School Music 
of the many books I have had the pleasure to use,” ete, 
Price of CHEERFUL VOICES........50 ets. 
Price of SPARKLING RUBIES....... BO els. 
Specimen copies mailed, post-paid, for the above 
prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


UNION CLUB SOUPS 


Prepared by C. L. BELIER. 


GREEN TURTLE, 
MOCK TURTLE, 
OX-TAIL, 
JULIENNE, 
TOMATO, 
CONSOMME, AND 
MUTTON BROTH. 


BY 


FOR SALE 


S. S. PIERCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 
teb2 tt 


THE KANKAKEE 60., 


OF WILMINGTON,..........- ++. ILLINOIS. 

The attention of CAPITALISTS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS is invited to the advantages offered by this 
Company at the CITY OF WILMINGTON, 

WATER-POWER, ready for occupancy, unsur- 
passed and almost unlimited, on lease at $2.50 per 
horse power, for a limited amount, 

Manufacturing investments exempted from taxa 
tion for ten years. 

The best of Schools, and Churches of different de- 
nominations. 

The cost of living more than one-third less than 
that In any Eastern city. 

Best of Coal at $2.50 per ton; Flour, $6.25; Corn, 
20 cents per bushel; Meats from 6 to 12 cents per 
pound. 

Cheap. fertile, dry bluff lands for dwelling houses. 

Inexhaustible iron ore of best quality within fifty 
miles by water transportation. 

Hard Woods—White Oak, Black Walnut, ete.,— 
near the Kankakee and Iroquois rivers. 

Pine Lumber, Bricks, Lime, 
cheaper than in New England. 

Connection by rail and by water with Chicago (52 
miles), and with St. Louis, New Orleans, and inland 
with New York. 

With the raw material ofalmost every kind of man- 
ufacture near at hand—compare profits with the East. 
Considerthe home market there, with more than half 
the people of the country now as near the city of 
Wilmington as they are to the city of Boston, and 
ap lly increasing in favor of the former city. 

The Company are rapidly extending their naviga- 
tion with proceeds of their gold-bearing bonds, sold 
by C. E. FULLER & CO., Bankers, No.2 State street. 

For other information, or descriptive pamphlets, 
etc.., apply to the COMPANY'S OFFICE, under Unit- 
ed States Hotel, 

Corner Beach and Kingston Streets, Boston, 
Or 106 Water street, Wilmington, IU. 


E. P. CARPENTER, Managing Director. 
-15. 2m 


Stone, etc., much 


Fe 


WILTSHIRE BACON, 
In Tins. 


—ALSO— 


YORK HAMS. 


Just received per Olympus, and for sale by 


S, S. PIERCE, 


Oorner Tremont and Court streets. 
febl5 4t 
25 to $20 perday! Agentswanted! Allclasses ot 

working people, d¥ either sex. young or ol 
make more money at work for usin their spare mo- 
ments. or all the time, tnan at anything else. Partic- 
ulars free, Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 








DAY, MARCH 8 


AND 


FANCY-WOOD DEPARTMENT, 


STREET (next South of the Manutactory) | 


BEST THING IN THE WEST, 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe R. R. 
LANDS! 
THREE MILLION ACRES 


Situated in and near the Arkansas biulley, the Finest 
Portion of Kansas 


(From 441 Tremont, Chapman and Chandler streets, | 


Credit. Ss 


Cent. 
22 1-2 per cent. reduction to settlers who huprove. 


A FREE PASS TO LAND BUYERS! 


eenlgs years’ ven per Interest. 


THE FACTS about this Grant are—Low Prices, | 


| Long Credit. and a Rebate to settlers of nearly oue- 
fourth: a Rich Soil aud Spleu lid Climate: short and 
mild Winters: early planting, and no Wintering ot 
sens Coal stone and Brick on the line; Cheap Rates 
on Luinber, Coal, &¢.; no land= owned by Specula- 
bors ; Homestead and pretmptions now avundant: a 
first-class Roulroad on the dine of a great Through 
Route; Products will pay tor Land and Improve: 
ments. 


IT IS THE BEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 


the Road 
For Circulars and general information, address 
A. E. TOUZALIN, Manager Land Dep't, 
febs TOPEKA, Kan. 


St 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


At Stores 99 and 1585 Washington Street, 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
TEAS, 
WINES, 
CIGARS, 
ALES, 

: 2 SALADS, Ete. 
For Family and Club use. on : ; 
Terms that ir Satistactory. 
Be PARTICULAR Alii \ LION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, ANI tH THLE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKEDPS WATCH! |) POR THE EARLIEST DEL. 
ICACIES. tl mechi 


TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
Some ten thousand dollars’ worth of books yet re- 
matin Unsold of the large stock slightly damaged on 
the covers by water. These books are wimong the best 
on ny list, andare sold at less than half price, 
All Sunday those with limited 
are invited to avail themselves of this rare 
opportunity of replenishing their libraries. 


HENRY HOYT, 


9 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


Schools, especially 


hieuhs, 


mech2 
* FASHIONS.” 
Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


~—THE— 


Best in the World. 


4 SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jauls Sin 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 

Our work is made trom thoroughly kilndried stuck, 
by experienced Workinen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purehasers will tind 
it ereatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortinent before making their selections. 

We import direct trom the manutacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haireloth, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


BOSTON. 


BEST 


27 SUDBURY STREET, 


jant-3m Factory AT EAs?’ CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, [RON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &e.. &e. 

Our Pure White Lead. both dry aud ground in oil, 
We Warrant to be STRICTLY PURE. and GUARANTEE 
that for sineness, body and durability it ix not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market. either foreign or Ameri- 

can, 

Ae ln order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with onr 
corporate scalin the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 

tebs om 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue te hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
* CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvemeuts which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 


2 Milk Street (OLD SoUuTH BLock), Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
3LL Broadway, New York. 


dec 


BK. L. A LLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in Freneh and German Photography, and are believed 


to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf nov2 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engragings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed. sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


jan25 3m 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
TT ORTST 
FLORIST, 
ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 
Morning. 
S00 HYACINTHSs, 
Stems, in Pots apd Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (‘ir-t quality). 


300 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dee- 
orative purposes. Wedding-, Evening Parties. 


Balls. &e. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
670 Washington 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


Street. 


dec7tt 


REMOVAL. 


G. HB. ROTH, 
Practical Watchmaker, 
ig (FORMERLY WITH BIGELOW. KENNARD AND CO. 
tMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, 
MANTELS & TRAVELLING CLOOKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, Etc., Etc., 





968 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Globe Theatre Building. 


febl 


1873. 


stock > plenty of Rainfall, and just at the right sea- j 


TO 5 PUBLIC, through the recent completion of 


Showing Flowering | 


punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M} 


| 
| 


LOANS. 


W.B. SEARS, Agen 


NEW 


. 


a. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 
Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 


FREE OF GOWT TAX. 





j ceased. no other condition of the policy being vio- 


Coupon or Registered. 


"FOR SALE AT PAR. —_—_—— 
| | gh ONDON © 2DuvBTRE,, 


Pole SALE HY | CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., © 39 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


mechs 40 STATE STREET. ur 
AMES PLOW COMP , BOSTON. 
ANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincy Hall, Boston, 
and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


OAK HALL! 


wake a spe v ‘ 
i“ HEALIM PRESERVING’ 


LSTER OVERCOAT. 
. Express. or Telegr: x 


t vil. graph, giv- 


ba § the won- 
jan 
U 
PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’s, TREFY'S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTILIERS, 
582 and 583 Washington Street, corner ot Dix 
Place. sept 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE 82 CHAUNCY STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
_ Be These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEV S*PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior Co any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. Sin nev 


Price $25, S30, and $40. 
W. SIMMONS & SON, 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass 


fobs tr 


PALMER, JACOBS & CQ., 
Importers and Dealers Exclusively i 
LINENS AND HOUSEKEEPING 
DRY GOODS, 


REMOVED 


om 


HAVE 


143 Tremont Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street, 


TO 


Exact 


Where they offer a new and elegant Stock of Geoded 


in their Specialty. of the best nianutacture, at 


VERY LOW PRICES, 


To which they invite the attention ot their old triendst 


it-feb2z 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers snd and customers. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 
Manufacturers of Black Walnu 
Furniture. 


SATIS ROONVS : 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &e. 
136 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
jan25 ly 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOW=s’ BUILDING, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


3 & 4 HOLMESS BLOCK, 


Haymarket Sq-, Boston, 


We have constantly on banda | assortment of 


PGA Nesslina aint tee pete 
Chamber Suites, 
Sideboards, 
Hall-Stands, 
‘Fables, Etec. 


large or small. 
to Dessert, with experienced Waiters to atvend. 


WEDDING CAKE: 
supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


ery, of all sorts. febl 


ARTISTIC 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sige Painter, Imitatur of Wood and Marble. 


All our work is from 


made and elegantly finished 


New Designs, thoroughiay 

W: 

ealland examine our stock before pure? 
jan 


PAINTING. 


invite Che publie to 


“| 


acer diy. 


NEW WHARF. 


To accommodate the ineres-ed demand! for Luraber 
inthe Burnt District. the 


a full assortment at thei new wir 


Uittersiocned offer for pack 


Rooms 608 Washington treet, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE Wrst NEWTos, Mass. 


324 Broad Street, Prentice’s Wharf. 
We now have our tive larce 
tion, and are prepared to cout 


SPRUCE TIMBER, 


liate «leytivery. 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 


scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, awe-m 


ils in tull o perae 
public buildings, private residences. halls, hotels, ete. ye 


Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m jant for Stores and Warehouses, to 
linring the 


in two to 


We can furnish ino Boston bs 


winter, Sched les of Spruce. 


* BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


three weeks from date of coutruct 


Also on hiane. 


full -tocks 
Pine, Spruce and Hemlock Boarih, 
Flooring, Furring and Studding. 
Sheathing, Shelving and £& nish, 
Shipping Boards ao°4 Scantling, 
Laths, Saingler and Clapboards, 


GEO. B. JAMES & C0., 


MAIN OFFICE... 1a State street, Bos 
WHARVES...... 324 Brond street, Boston, 
And at Junction Bridge & Cambridge streets, 
jantl ul 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


in all parts of the world. uf mechs 


Kast Cambridge. 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


. . ” * * 
PFAFE’S LA; 
The best known in thi i i 
among intelligent ¢lan~~<« ot onl t 
as aomild aed invigorating: ton 
as such by our leseding Pt ! it 
versaily achnuowledsed. , t 
selected Barley. Malt : , cliployed in its 
manufacture. Ttois tas a rehef for 
dyspepsia. For the and persons 
living at a distance it js put up in t! rod securely 
packed healthtul ana palatable 
LAGER 


Kiik BEER, 

seneral use 
beverage but 
nmended 
purity is uni 
souibsaid, only 


ree ree 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dewer and Jobberin Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, Xe. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. 
HUGH FLOOD, 
House, Sign and Fresco Painter, 

No. 19 Province Street, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 
promptly and in the best style. 


ot fi 


a genuine 


It os 
BEER. 


H. & J, PFAFF, 


febl 3m 3S BROAD STRERT. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


Be ARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 
DLALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS. VARNISILES, JAPANS, &6 
IMPORDPERS Cot 
WINDOW 
Milk 


GERMAN 
No. 61 Broad. cor 


GLASS. 


novi tf tebl-sin street, Boston. 





CLOTHING, 
B EARD, 
2 


MANUFACTURER 
MEN'S AND BOYS’ 
2] 


ETC. 


MOULTON & C 


AND ‘oLALERS IN 
CLOTHING, 


CHatsey Srreer, 


> ’ 
PONTOON, 


A.W. Barb, CLES MC ELION. 
febl H.C. Bier, | 


Rh. P. GODDARD, 
Be A specialty made of sigrs and Decorations, MILLER hy 
dec? tf 


pe BERR AS HD, B ARDING & LOOMIS, 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
a 


WASHINGTON STREELT. 


HeI.RICK, 
WILLA ws, 
HIAMIL TON, 

6m 


YOUNG, 


JOMEEP = OF 


THITTEN, BURDETT 

MANUFACTURERS AND 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOT LING, 
Oo4 Ciauney STRELT, 


WHITTEN, A. 
BURDETT, ool-tin «4 


BOSTON. JOS 
SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS’ 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 2 Sit Wigurncron Som 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, Ix, 
$490,000, cv. 


No. 39 State Street, L. L. Hanbise, ei 
$9,000,000. 
ke 8 


Poston. 
YOUNG, 


(1088, 








to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in | 
payment of premium where parties have paid alleash : RA 
Distributions Annually. | INSU I .CE. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws | UISCY MUTUAL ¢ipe 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1561), to the () COM pany oA 
CASH FUND 


INSURANCE 


extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 


OVER $168,000, 


INSURES 

force after the annual cash payment of premium bas | Eewelling Fo umes, 
Househoid Lurniture, 

Store: Buildings, 


lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
‘Churches, 


are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 








| 
Has Removed to 


} 


Farm Property, 
And all ri-k- of the rT ‘ ls nd is pay- 
"2 0 per cent years’ risks, 
amd percent. on anual ; 

All losses toroiptly a el ! 

Be This Company iin Ler 500.006 rn losses, 
and over % 500.000 in dividetal nee col pencemens 
of busine ss, fifteen yvear- 
| ISRAEL W 

CHARLES A 

HOME, OFFICE: Qtisxcy 
| BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’- 
nove 27 State street 


eet 


"ORTH AME 
J 


AV irde dies ¢ i “~ 





PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


MUNROE. Py. 
HOWLAND 
MASS 


ident 
retarye 


4 Payments. 
5 Payments 


1 Payme 


r 


see 


2 Payments 


Building, rear No 
om 


When insure 


INSURANCE COM- 
BOSTON, 

.. $200,000. 
-aine cautious 


: RICAN 

a Ja PANY. OF 
~~! Present paid-up Cash Capital... 
9) This New « sot wil! nacre the 

Rss 23 a) BPI policy as the old. After deducting amounts rein 
sured it lost by the great tire a verage of $13,000 
to the acre. [ts SURPLUS. as regards poliey-hold- 
ers, Was more than 

$500,000. 

The Company will insure within the limits of the 
law Merchandise aii Miscellaneous Proper- 
ty. Alse. BUILDINGS. DWELLINGS and HOUSEHOLD 
FURNITURE. for any Jength of Uine. irom One Month 


year, and has at risk 
to Five Years, at Fair Rate- ; 
$68,000,000. Directors — Silas Pierce, Ezra ©. Dyer, Josiah ry 
; . . Me | Abbott, Chas. Henry Parker, John Jeffries. Jr. A. Ae 
For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the | Wejington, Jacob Sleeper. Benj. E. Bate-. Paul Ad- 
Company's operations, address either the Presiden; | ams, Sam’! E. Sawyer, Franklin Haven, Sampsos 
3ENJ. F. STEVENS, Presi | Reed. Addison L. Clarke. Albert Bowker, Henry A- 
sony een Whitney. T. Jeff. Coolidge. F. Richardson, A. I. 
| Benyon, John Brewster, Matthew Bartlett, Seth Tur- 
ner. ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. 
E, E. PaTRLDGE, Secretary, iapd 


Or 
258 


416 
164 


Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 


or secretary. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENs, Secretary. 
We. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J.W. "WRIGHT, Actuary. jana 
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